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Foreword 


Among the quaint legends of my native land isa 
story & a Welsh chieftain who gathered a number of 
his warriors together and invited them to accompany 
hirn in an adventurous search for “The Green Islands 
of the Floods.” In recent months | confess to having 
been lured from my hore on the banks of the Saskatch- 
ewan River in 2 similar search, and, unlike the Welsh 
chieftain and his warriors, of whom it is told that “they 
never returned,” 1 have found my “Green Islands” 
in the fragrant memories of my early life in Wales. 
I ain not without hope that an account of some of my 
experiences in that mystic land will be found of interest 
to my readers, and that wistful memories of the days of 
long ago will be stirred to life again. 

J. J. DUGGAN. 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
Augud 10, 1926. 
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The Church of My Childhood 


It is a far cry from my home in Western Canada to 
an old-fashioned village on the borders of Wales, but if 
I want to record a few impressions of The Church of my 
Childhood I shall have to fly in spirit across the broad 
Atlantic to that distant and sacred spot. 

I know, beforehand, that when I reach those “‘moun- 
tains of my boyhood” I shall yearn to erect a “‘tent’’ 
and “dwell” there. From that altitude I shall be able 
to breathe an ozone borne on fragrant winds from mys- 
terious lands, and when my visit comes to an end, and 
life compels me to return to lower levels of existence, 
my intuitions already tell me that I shall bring back 
to my northern home a sense of having been in intimate 
contact with beautiful things. 

Such impressions as my present mood enables me 
to revive were received during the early years of my 
life, and as I sit in an arm-chair, dreamily watching 
the flames of a log fire, a vivid picture rises before me 
of a quaint little village in an isolated part of Wales, 
six miles from the nearest market town, and hidden by 
trees from the turnpike road a mile away. 

The village of Llanbadarn—for that was its name— 
consisted of about a dozen cottages, most of them 
built, I imagine, more thana hundred yearsago. Many 
of them had thatched roofs, and a few had tiny flower 
gardens in front protected by wooden railings. Old 
women, generally wearing “check’’ aprons, used to 
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look after the flower beds. Oblivious of the interven- 
ing years, I fancy I can smell the perfume of the ger- 
aniums, fuchsias, moss roses and sweet william that grew 
there. At this moment I can see myself, as a boy, 
opening one of the garden gates and asking Mrs. 
Williams, the cobbler’s wife, if | might have a flower 
to pin on the lapel of my coat. “Take one, my little 
lad, an’ welcome!” said she. And it was withnosmall 
delight that I selected a moss rose. 

The cottages of Llanbadarn were all built together 
on one side of the road, and on the opposite side was 
an old, rambling stone building, easily recognized as 
the village inn. Attached to this building was the 
blacksmith’s shop. The open part of the shop, where 
the horses were shod, was the meeting ground on Sun- 
days of a number of young fellows who chatted together 
there until it was time to go to chapel. The black- 
smith’s shop was the forum of democracy a generation 
ago. 

The landlord of the inn—a short, thickset Welsh- 
man—was often to be seen standing in front of the 
porch that led into the public house. With his legs 
apart, a clay pipe in his mouth, and a genial expression 
on his face, he seemed the embodiment of the spirit 
of friendliness and good cheer. In those masculine 
days many a farmer drank his mug of beer, and the 
beaming hospitality of the innkeeper often led to the 
experiment of more than a single mug! 

I understand that, at that time, farmers rarely 
touched stronger beverages than beer or cider, but 
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the practice was deviated from, to some extent, at auc- 
tion sales, when the auctioneer from town, with an eye 
to business, distributed a little whiskey in order to 
diminish the native caution of the bidders! It was said 
that, on such occasions, even some of the deacons of 
Ebenezer chapel carefully picked their way into this 
new field of mental and physical experience! 

The landlord of the inn had a great respect for the 
Sabbath Day. So impressed was he with its sanctity 
that on that particular day it was his custom to place 
his pipe on the mantel-shelf, and satisfy his craving for 
his favourite “weed” with a “quid” of tobacco under 
his lip. Chewing was obviously permitted on Sundays, 
but not smoking! A man who had the temerity to 
smoke a pipe on a Sunday conveyed an impression of 
rebellion against the decencies of life,—much the same 
as if he swaggered into chapel with his hat on the side 
of his head, or as if he cracked a joke at the funeral 
of a neighbour! 

About a hundred yards from the inn stood an old 
white-washed stone building in the centre of a grave- 
yard. This was Ebenezer Baptist Chapel. It was 
also the church of my childhood. It stood there, on 
elevated ground, overlooking the village, as the solitary 
symbol of the religious idealism of the people of the 
parish. Just behind the chapel, on rising ground, 
was a square block of fir trees, which seemed, from a 
distance, like a battalion of tall soldiers guarding the 
House of God and the sleeping saints in the grave- 
yard that encircled it. 
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The chapel had a seating capacity for about a 
hundred and fifty people. It was entered by two doors, 
one on the right and the other on the left. As you 
went in you could turn into the body of the chapel, or 
mount a narrow stairway that led into a semi-circular 
gallery. The ground floor was reserved for converted 
people, and the gallery for the unconverted. The con- 
dition of having been saved made it possible for con- 
verted men and women to sit together in the body of 
the chapel without any peril to themselves, but in the 
gallery a different practice prevailed. One half was 
set aside for the unconverted women, and the other 
half for the unconverted men. The Sunday morning 
“discourse” was addressed to the sanctified below, 
and the evening “sermon” to the sinners above. 

That the occupants of the gallery were far happier 
than the occupants of the pews below was a suspicion 
that I secretly, if not sinfully, cherished, but I never 
dared mention the heterodox thought to a single soul! 
Contrary to what appeared to me to be the general 
impression, I vaguely felt that perhaps it wasn’t so sin- 
ful, after all, to laugh and whistle on Sundays, and | 
knew from experience that the prevailing idea that God 
was always at one’s elbow was anything but an agree- 
able sensation! Nevertheless, I must have absorbed 
the notion that, to most of the people attending the 
chapel service, the words “sanctification” and “‘gloom”’ 
connoted the same idea, and that sobriety of manner 
and speech, together with a capacity to pray in public, 
were the unquestioned marks of a saint. 
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In those days there was no harmonium at Ebenezer 
to assist the choir. The Songs of Zion had to be sung 
without the aid of musical instruments. The fiddle, 
in particular, was vetoed, and the art of playing it 
evoked the gravest disapproval. Proficiency in the 
art was prima facie evidence of evil and corrupt 
associations. The strains of this instrument were far 
too reminiscent of the “feasts” held on the village 
“green’’ a generation before. 

An extraordinary interest, however, was taken in the 
singing of sacred music. Converted and unconverted 
alike found a common ground in the singing of the 
Songs of Zion. Most of the grand old hymns were sung 
to tunes in the minor key, and the ‘peak of spiritual 
ecstasy was always reached in the sacrament of song. 

In later years the congregation showed a temporary 
preference for Sankey’s Songs and Solos. There was 
a swing and rhythm about them that had a wonderful 
appeal to young people. It is possible that the 
popular tune set to the words “Jesu, keep me near the 
Cross,’ awoke echoes of an inherited instinct to dance 
a “waltz” on the village green, and that the composer 
of the tune shrewdly used this impulse to stimulate 
religious emotions. The riper Christians, however, 
loved to sing such hymns as “Rock of Ages,” “O’er 
Those Gloomy Hills of Darkness,’ and “Grace, ’tis 
a Charming Sound.” Some of the deacons had an 
uneasy feeling that many of the Songs and Solos had a 
touch of frivolity about them that too readily appealed 
to a superficial emotionalism, but there was general 
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agreement that the real solid hymns that had the “ring 
of Eternity’ about them were to be found in the Baptist 
Hymnal. 

And so, with a curious blend of sadness and solemn 
joy, the people who belonged to the church of my 
childhood sang their way through the desert of life. 
They had a profound belief that they were “journeying” 
to the place “prepared’’ for them from the foundations 
of the world. 

The Superintendent of the Sabbath School was the 
village cobbler. On account of the dignity of the 
position it was his custom, on Sundays, to wear a box 
hat and a black frock coat. His work was dominated 
by two ideals. The first was that all the scholars 
should learn to sing, and the second that all must commit 
to memory a number of chapters from the New Testa- 
ment. It was a concentrated curriculum, but it 
yielded rich results. Sing the Songs of Zion, and learn 
by heart the Word of God—these were the Tools of 
Life with which the village cobbler equipped the 
scholars of the church of my childhood. 

Our modern conceptions of education involve the ac- 
quirement of knowledge along various lines, but the 
founders of Ebenezer chapel had the conviction that the 
basis of all education was a devout recognition of God, 
and of His divine interest in all the affairs of men. In 
their simple but sanctified judgment this was the only 
“key” that could open “‘the golden sluices of the day,” 
and that carried with it the thrilling promise of an ade- 
quate explanation of the mystery of our existence. 
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The ineffaceable impression of this great Fact is perhaps 
the deepest debt I owe to the church of my childhood. 

The last picture that rises before me is a graveyard. 
Only a few yards from the entrance to the chapel my 
grandfather and grandmother lie buried, side by side. 
At the head of the grave is a tombstone that marks 
their resting-place. Carved in relief on the face of the 
stone is a dove with an olive branch in its beak. It 
is a suggestion of Hope to a troubled world. 

My grandfather had been a Churchman all his life, 
and his inherited instincts were somewhat averse to 
any participation in the religious activities of his 
wife. My grandmother, however, had been swept into 
the Baptist fold by the hot currents of the Welsh 
revival, and was restlessly energetic in all the affairs 
of her chapel. “Work, for the night is coming!’’ was 
often on her lips. 

Just before his death my grandfather consented to 
be buried in the graveyard of the Dissenters. He had 
a notion that in the event of his having to stand an 
examination by Peter at the Gate his wife would see 
him through! It was generally understood that she was 
in the “confidence” of Peter, and everybody in the 
parish knew that she had an almost uncanny acquain- 
tance with the “views” of Paul. And so, with a 
shrewdness that was characteristic of all my grand- 
father’s actions, he decided to wait the Sound of the 
Trumpet with his wife by his side. I am sure my 
grandmother will see him through. 

On the wall of my home in Western Canada hangs 
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a large framed photograph of the old couple, and I 
often glance at them for a moment or two. My grand- 
father looks as if he would like to know the price of 
wheat in Winnipeg, and what figure beef is fetching 
in Chicago. But as I look into the grave and saintly 
face of my grandmother, I fancy I can hear her say: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all other things 
shall be added unto you.” 

The Lure of the West has put thousands of miles 
between myself and the church of my childhood, and 
the “lure” of modern thought has resulted in my 
abandonment of some of the views so tenaciously held 
by the founders of Ebenezer Baptist chapel. I have 
sorrowfully to confess that I have almost entirely 
forgotten the distinctive “views” of Paul, and I hardly 
think I would be able to recognize Peter if I met him 
on the road! But the flavour of those early days is 
a constant and priceless possession. Through “trail- 
ing clouds of glory” do we come! 

Some day I hope to return to the Land of my Fathers, 
and I shall pay a visit to the Church of My Childhood. 
I shall wend my way to a grave where there is a dove 
with an olive branch in its beak carved in relief on the 
headstone. I shall attend a service in the chapel, and 
join in the singing of All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, 
which will be sung at my special request, to the tune of 
Diadem, and after the service is over | shall certainly 
call on old Mrs. Williams, the cobbler’s wife, for a moss 
rose to pin on the lapel of my coat. 
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Echoes of Llanbadarn 


In my early years Ebenezer chapel stood for all that 
was mystical in the life of the inhabitants of my native 
parish, and it was almost impossible for anyone to 
escape being affected by the atmosphere of piety in 
which we moved. In my reactions to such an environ- 
ment there were indications of the activity of instincts 
inherited from an earlier and less religious generation, 
and an analysis of these reactions may not be devoid 
of amusing features. 

Although it is true that the Welsh race has always 
been inherently mystical in temperament, its response 
to evangelical doctrines is of comparatively recent 
growth. The religious revival produced a radical 
change in the character of the Welsh people. As a 
result of the conceptions that flooded their outlook, 
life became a solemn thing. God Himself was always 
at their elbow! 

A student of Welsh psychology once remarked to me 
that the only difference he had discovered in the Welsh 
character resulting from the revival was that before 
that event the Welsh were a jolly lot of rogues, and after 
it they became a miserable lot of rogues! Whether 
that be true or not, the contemplation of my boyish 
response to the religious views that prevailed reveals 
a curious mixture of both these elements to which my 
friend referred. 

The fact that my family moved from the parish of 
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Llanbadarn before I was fourteen makes it difficult 
for me to recall more than a few impressions of the 
minister of Ebenezer Baptist chapel. Although at that 
time he could hardly have been more than thirty years 
of age, he had cultivated a short black beard which, 
with his pale face and grave eyes, curiously reminded 
me of pictures I had seen of Jesus. In those days 
most ministers wore a beard. This adornment of the 
face no doubt accentuated the appearance of gravity 
and authority, and secured for the wearer a ready and 
unquestioned recognition of the importance of the 
position held by him in the community. 

Some of the younger students from the Baptist 
college who occasionally came to “supply” the pulpit 
at Ebenezer were observed to haveassimilated worldly 
notions to such an extent as to shave their faces!—not 
even leaving a moustache!—and this alone was suf- 
ficient to warn the deacons to be on the lookout for the 
enunciation of suspicious doctrines! 

On Sundays our minister always wore a black frock 
coat and soft black felt hat. On one occasion I was 
startled to see him wearing a tweed suit, and this 
flagrant breach of the proprieties so disturbed me that 
I felt compelled to ask my mother for an explanation. 
“Ah,” said she, “the minister, no doubt, is setfing eyes 
on Miss Davies, the Bryn!” 

This was my first lesson in the significance of colours. 
There was an obvious affinity between “black” and 
“religion,” and an equally well-established relation- 
ship between “colours” and “the world.” It is quite 
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likely that the average Welshman’s preference for dark 
grey is something in the nature of a “compromise” 
between the “things of the spirit” and the “things of 
the world.” 

With one or two exceptions I find it difficult to recall 
any of the sermons preached at Ebenezer. One 
sermon, however, has clung to me all these years. It 
was based on the text “And Enoch walked with God.” 
Great emphasis was placed on the fact that Enoch and 
God were together all the time! The audience were 
urged to qualify themselves for constant association 
with their Maker. To my boyish mind this was not 
only an unnatural, but almost a terrifying suggestion. 
I could well understand the propriety, and even the 
necessity, of walking with God on a Sunday. One 
could submit to that ordeal, and possibly derive some 
gloomy pleasure from the experience. But for anybody 
voluntarily to impose upon himself the penalty of walh- 
ing with God every moment cf the day throughout the 
whole of his life, was something that mystified me 
beyond measure! The minister declared that there 
wasn t a moment in Enoch’s long life that he didn’t 
feel the Breath of God on his cheek! And this strange 
and forbidding experience was understood to have 
been carried on, without interruption, for a period of 
three hundred years! Three—hundred—years! It was 
certainly hard luck on Enoch! 

A welcome ray of relief broke through the gloom 
when I learned that it was only after Enoch became a 
“father” that he began to walk with God, and I had a 
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vague but comforting notion that many, many years 
must pass before I could expect to become a father. 
In the meantime, at any rate, I could occupy myself in 
ways that best suited my taste, and so postpone any 
attempt at an explanation of Enoch’s extraordinary 
conduct. 

The time came when theological questions began to 
provide me with food for thought. I had heard our 
minister refer to “the efficacy of prayer,’ and an 
opportunity came which enabled me to test the ““sound- 
ness” of the doctrine. I had formed a somewhat 
favourable view of God on account of the fact that He 
was understood to have saved one of my sisters from a 
premature death. She had been stricken ill with a 
dangerous complaint, and all hope of recovery by 
human means had been abandoned when the doctor 
gravely announced that the little patient was actually 
in “the key-hole of heaven.” Nothing but the inter- 
vention of Providence could save her. It was firmly 
believed by my family that her ultimate return from 
the “key-hole of heaven” was due to the effective 
pleadings of my parents at the Throne of Grace. | 
was deeply impressed with this incident, and felt that 
this newly-found asset of the family might again be 
used to good account. 

One afternoon I happened to be passing the village 
inn, and noticed a man holding by a halter a beautiful 
white stallion. The stallion had a superbly curved 
neck and a flowing mane. I had seen many a stallion 
before, but never a white one, and here was a horse | 
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would almost give my right arm to call my own. 
Knowing that it was impossible for me to buy one, the 
idea flashed through my mind that it might be possible 
to interest God in the matter, and I there and then 
determined to make it a subject of earnest prayer. 
I recalled, with a thrill, what He had done for my sister. 

The experiment had to be tested as secretively as 
possible, and I selected a secluded spot in the far 
meadow, where there was a big holly bush under which 
our cows were in the habit of shading themselves 
during the hot summer weather. Every evening, 
for a week, I slipped away from home to this quiet 
spot to plead with God to find a way by which I could 
become the proud owner of a white stallion. The 
“holly-bush’” was my Throne of Grace, but no white 
stallion ever came, and the doctrine of “‘the efficacy of 
prayer’ was seriously punctured by the painful exper- 
ience through which I had passed. When I afterwards 
heard the minister assure the congregation that the 
“power of prayer’ was such that it could remove 
mountains/—| came to the reluctant conclusion that 
even he was overstating the case. For some time, 
however, I had a vague and disturbing notion that if 
I had been shrewd enough to leave the “colour” to God, 
I might have been better off! 

Another curious incident comes to my mind. My 
parents had gone to town one market day, and had left 
me in charge of the younger children at home. It was 
an exceedingly stormy day, and the river that ran 
through the field adjoining the house had overflowed 
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its banks, and was actually lapping one side of our 
buildings. I had gone out for a few minutes to watch 
the flood, and on my return was alarmed to find that 
one of my sisters had disappeared. I learned from the 
others that she, too, had gone out to look at the flood. 
Running out of the house | searched for her in every 
direction, but failed to find her. In my desperation I 
dropped to my knees under an apple tree in the 
orchard and prayed to God to help me find her, and to 
protect her from the flood. With an overwhelming 
impulse of self-abnegation I pledged myself that if He 
would but grant my request I would be a good boy as 
long as I lived! I had a sudden vision of a narrow, 
interminable road, stretching out into futurity, along 
which I was destined to travel, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. It was a dismal prospect, chilling 
to the bone, but the situation was desperate, and it 
was useless thinking of making reservations. 

When I rose from my knees I happened to remember 
a shed in the corner of the yard where I had forgotten 
to look. It took but a few moments to run there, and 
to my delight I found my sister comfortably lying 
down in the corner of the shed. I realized that this 
was a direct answer to prayer, but I recalled, with a 
shock, the promise I had just made to God, and 
thought, in a flash, how foolish I had been not to look 
in the shed before entering into such a binding contract! 
I had a feeling that I had been trapped, and for many 
a long day my life was shadowed by that hasty under- 
taking. 
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The incidents now recorded will serve to indicate 
the conflict between the “jolly” and the “miserable” 
moods that formed part of my inheritance. As time 
went by, opportunities came which enabled me to get 
a clearer notion of the sombre charm of the religious 
views to which my family were so deeply attached. 
In the contemplation of my father’s mind and character 
I had a chance to walk around Zion, to consider her 
palaces, and mark well her bulwarks, and there awoke 
in my mind a new sense of value concerning the spiritual 
things my father cherished. 

For many years my father was a deacon of Ebenezer 
chapel, and I recall that it was his custom to start off 
to attend the Sunday services at least half an hour 
earlier than the rest of the family. When the weather 
was fine he preferred walking leisurely through the 
fields. On arriving at the chapel he would take his 
seat in the big pew and read to himself a hymn or two. 
In order properly to prepare his mind and spirit for the 
act of worship he always made a point of having “a 
few minutes” to himself. He had long learned the 
lesson that it was impossible to get in tune with 
the Infinite by just touching a button in the pew. 
The ‘‘channel of grace’ could not be connected at a 
moment’s notice. No “blessing” could be expected 
without “preparation.” To him an adjustment be- 
tween himself and his God required a condition of ab- 
solute silence, the exclusion of all thoughts of the world, 
and the tuning of his mind and heart to spiritual 
themes. As we walked through the lane home, after 
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the service was over, | can recall many a talk about 
the Plan of Redemption, and the Mystery of Divine 
Grace. 

When I allow my mind, at this distant date, to dwell 
on those grave and stately talks concerning ‘“‘the eternal 
verities, a picture of melting power instinctively rises 
before me. It is a picture of the disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, the companionship of the Teacher, the 
glowing words, the burning hearts, and the gentle 
swaying of the trees that lined the narrow lane! 
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Haunting Memories 


A quaint old friend of my family in Wales was in the 
habit of dividing his life into four stages of twenty years 
each, and often pointed to the four knuckles of his hand 
to symbolize that division. There is no doubt that 
the memories of the first division are far more vivid 
than those of any subsequent period. By just touching 
the button that controls the springs of recollection one 
is able to flash on the screen a succession of pictures 
as bright and clear as if they were photographed but 
yesterday. 

My earliest recollections reflect the all-pervading 
atmosphere of religion in which I was reared, and it is 
curious to note that the deepest impressions reached me 
through the medium of music. It is an interesting 
phenomenon that certain words of a song will, at times, 
ring right through to the deepest recesses of the mind, 
and leave an impression that no subsequent exper- 
ience can efface. It is something akin to a photograph 
taken by flash-light. One tense and dazzling moment 
—and a permanent impression is registered on the film. 
In some remote corner of one’s consciousness there is a 
sudden and startling “awareness” that something 
has happened, and another “etching” has been added 
to the pictures of the mind. 

I remember hearing our servant girl singing“ Dark is 
the night, and cold the wind is blowing, Nearer and 
nearer comes the breaker’s roar!’ If music requires 
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a favourable atmosphere to touch the imagination, it is 
certain that the necessary atmosphere was present that 
day. It was a cold and dreary autumn evening, and | 
had been sent to the shed for firewood. The trees 
around the old home were dripping with rain. The 
valley of Llanbadarn was enveloped in the folds of a 
thick and clammy fog, and I could hear the low hollow 
gurgle of the river that passed our house. A depressing 
sense of desolation touched my spirit. In that mood 
there reached me from the house the weird strains of 
“Dark is the night, and cold the wind is blowing!’’— 
and I was suddenly gripped with a dread of something 
from which I| hastened to escape. Prompted by the 
primitive impulse of self-protection I rushed into the 
house, and then into my bedroom, determined to hide 
myself from the “dark night,” the “cold wind,” and the 
awful “‘breakers’ roar!” 

There was another hymn that evoked a curious and 
even ridiculous response. I had heard some people 
sing “There is a fountain filled with blood,” and, for 
some unaccountable reason, I at once associated the 
“fountain” with a drinking trough in a neighbour’s 
yard! It was a circular trough, with a pump in the 
centre, and | had seen a number of horses slake their 
thirst there during the hot summer weather. I had 
also seen the farmer wash some sheep in the same 
trough, and a vague inquiry rose in my mind as to what 
the sheep would look like if they were washed in 
“blood” instead of “water!’’ About the same time 
I heard a sermon preached from the text ““Who is He 
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that cometh from Bozra, with garments dyed red?” — 
and it seemed to me that “Bozra”’ was a distant farm in 
an adjoining parish, and that the “garments dyed red” 
had some indefinable connection with the water trough 
in our neighbour’s farmyard! 

When somewhere about ten years of age, I went 
to a singing practice at which we were being taught a 
glee set to the following words: 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in thy flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore! 

The moment we had struck the notes of “‘echoless 
shore’ I experienced an extraordinary sensation of 
dread. The effect of the “breakers’ roar’ was bad 
enough, goodness knows!—but the words “‘echoless 
shore’ filled me with a nameless terror. A feeling 
suddenly possessed me that I had lost my mother! 
Like a flash I saw myself stretching my hands to her as 
she was being spirited away from home, and my palpi- 
tating heart was torn with anguish at the thought that 
I would never see her again. 

The moment the practice was over | ran home across 
the “common” through a drizzling rain, bent on assur- 
ing myself that my mother was still with us, and had 
not been wafted away to the “echoless shore.’ Breath- 
lessly entering the house I looked in the direction of the 
chair in which she used to sit. And there she was!— 
looking just the same as usual, and engaged in the 
very commonplace task of knitting a pair of stockings 
for myself. The lamp on the table shone brightly, 
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the coal fire glowed in the grate, and the kettle was 
singing on the hob. Flinging myself into her arms I 
told her of what had frightened me. ‘“‘You silly boy,” 
said she, “‘you shouldn’t let such thoughts disturb you. 
I hope to be spared to see you all grow up.” But the 
horror of the “echoless shore” did not vanish from my 
mind for many a day. Even now I wilt a little as I 
think of it. 

An analysis of a lad’s vague conception of God reveals 
a further susceptibility to what one might call the 
mystic touch. About a couple of miles west of my 
home in the valley was a wooded hill, stretching almost 
from one end of the parish to the other. At the foot 
of the hill, directly west of our house, there stood, in 
the days I now recall, a clump of black fir trees. Late 
in the evening, after the sun had set, the presence of 
those black fir trees had a peculiarly forbidding effect 
on my mind. More than once I had been “‘nutting” 
in the woods above, and had stayed there until it was 
too dark to pick any more. The direct path home led 
through the black fir trees, and I always experienced an 
uneasy feeling until I was out in the open fields again. 

It was to those trees that owls found their way at 
night, and their “complaining” cry could be heard miles 
away. From the security of my home I had often 
heard their “hoot,” and it gave me an impression of the 
despairing call of a traveller who had lost his way on 
the hills above. 

By some curious process of the mind I also associated 
that awesome clump of trees with the mysterious move- 
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ments of God. _ It was in such desolate places I thought 
He was most likely to be found. It was certainly a 
place to keep away from after night had fallen on the 
land. At that time I had a notion that God never did 
anything during the day, but that He lurked in such 
dark and dismal spots during the long hours of the 
night. It seemed to me that God and the owl had 
something in common, except that God had a far 
greater number of places in which He surreptitiously 
moved than the owl. 

There were several places in the neighbourhood in 
which I thought He might be met. A lonely spot on 
the banks of the river was one. The gorge at the 
bottom of the valley, near where old Morgan the 
poacher lived, was another. And a ravine far up the 
mountain side, where my father once shot a woodcock, 
was still another. But, of course, God was never 
around those places except during the night, and that, 
indeed, was a comfort. However, I can well recall an 
uneasy sensation caused by the thought that although 
He was resting, during the day, the other side of the 
sky, He was still able to see, with eyes far more power- 
ful than a telescope, the people who moved on the earth 
below. My natural impulses were therefore kept 
within proper bounds. 

From the incidents already mentioned it will be 
gathered that the atmosphere in which much of my 
early years were spent was of a somewhat gloomy 
character, and one in which the instinct of “fear” 
played a prominent part. Behind that instinct, how- 
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ever, was a mystical view of life not altogether devoid 
of fascination, and subtle forces were at work which 
tended to bring about a more attractive conception of 
one’s relationship to the Infinite, and a brighter and 
happier outlook on life. 

As the years go by, there are memories that recur 
with increasing frequency, and there comes to my mind 
one event in particular that touches a more responsive 
chord at the present moment than ever before. 

My father was in the habit of paying an annual visit 
to the home of his boyhood in the northern part of 
the county. It stood under the shade of a number of 
elm trees just outside an old-fashioned village. The 
people who occupied the house always knew the purpose 
of his visit, and gave him a chair in the corner of the 
room in which his mother used to sit, and refreshed him 
with his favourite cup of tea. On one occasion my 
father took me with him, and I hadan opportunity, for 
the first time in my life, of seeing him moved by an 
intense emotion. 

We spent most of the day with an old man from the 
village cleaning the gravestones of the family. At the 
close of day, when the work was done, my father offered 
our companion a shilling or two in payment of his 
services. ‘“‘No, no, sir!” said he, with a shake of his 
head, “I won’t take it! I won't take it! It has been a 
work of love!” My father then expressed a wish to 
hear the church bells ring once again. When living 
in the village as a youth he had been the proud leader 
of the bell-ringers, and had rung the bells all night when 
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the news of the fall of Sebastapol was brought to the 
squire by a man on horseback A sudden impulse led 
him to long for a revival of that experience. It was 
found possible to get a few old fellows to join him in 
the belfry, and on that quiet summer evening the people 
in the neighbourhood were startled to hear the church 
bells chime a greater number of tunes than many had 
ever heard before. 

I watched my father handle the rope, and was filled 
with wonder at the radiant expression on his face. At 
last the ringing ceased, and a few shillings were handed 
to the men who at once hurried off to the village public 
house to drink my father’s health. Motioning me to 
follow him, my father then struck off along a path in 
the direction of a secluded corner of a meadow near by. 
On reaching that spot he suddenly leaned his head on 
a gate, and burst into tears! Some unaccountable 
agitation touched my spirit at the sight before me, 
and I anxiously cried: ‘“‘What is the matter, Dad?” 
With an effort of self-control he turned to me, and ina 
voice broken by emotion he replied: “I thought I would 
like to hear the bells once again,—but it was too much 
for me!—too much for me!”’ 

As I sit, late in the evening, by the fireside of my 
home in Western Canada—five thousand miles from 
the parish of Llanbadarn—with nobody near to disturb 
me, | fancy that I, too, can hear bells that faintly ring 
through the mist of years, and my being thrills to the 
strains of music that reach me here. ‘As if to comfort 
me in my perplexity there rises from some hidden corner 
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of my mind a verse that seems to meet my present need, 


and in the glow of its promise I shall endeavour to rest 
content. 


To an open house in the evening, 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden, 

And a taller town than Rome. 

To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be—and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless, 

And all men are at Home. 
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Rebellious Moments 


It would be a mistake for anyone to assume that 
life in the little Welsh village of Llanbadarn was so 
charged with religious thought that nothing sunny 
in character could break through the gloom. Boys 
will be boys in spite of the harsh theology of the people 
among whom they may happen to live. While there 
was one side to my nature that responded to the 
religious views prevailing, there was another which 
instinctively felt that “the straight and narrow path” 
was proper enough for elderly people, but was much 
too “straight” and far too “narrow” for boys who 
wanted to think for themselves. The “straight and 
narrow path’’ made me think of “Dark is the night, 
and cold the wind is blowing’’—and my mind dashed 
impulsively off in the opposite direction. Often did I 
longingly look over the fences that enclosed the road to 

ion. 

As time when on, traces of this incipient rebellion 
revealed themselves in a number of ways, and I recall 
two events that indicate a bold attempt to assert my 
mental and spiritual independence. The modern 
“f mndamentalist” would no doubt regard them as fur- 
ther proof of the validity of the doctrine of “original 
sin,” but I have no desire at the moment to have a tilt 
with that formidable gentleman. 

One of my first attempts at “‘self-expression’’ was in 
connection with the senior deacon of Ebenezer chapel. 
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It was generally known that old Jacob Evans was in 
the habit of praying “out loud” by his fireside in the 
presence of visitors, and this offence was often per- 
petrated without a word of warning. Apparently not 
satished with this display of spiritual superiority, he 
frequently was heard doing the same thing as he passed 
on horseback along the road! On one occasion I made 
up my mind to offer a vigorous protest. Jacob must be 
taught a lesson. Solomon himself had said there was 
a ‘time’ and a “place” for everything, and it was 
obvious that Jacob was unacquainted with the philos- 
ophy of Solomon. 

I invited a boy companion to join me in the enter- 
prise, and the next time we saw old Jacob riding down 
the road in our direction we armed ourselves with earth 
clods and hid behind a hedge, waiting, with stern faces, 
until he was exactly opposite us. At the crucial 
moment we flung a succession of clods at the praying 
deacon, aiming, so to speak, to bring him “down to 
earth” again, and we succeeded beyond our expec- 
tation. My companion afterwards declared that 
Jacob had stopped praying so suddenly that he actually 
forgot to say “Amen.” 

Another instance will indicate the distance I had 
wandered from the “straight and narrow path,” but I 
confess my travels were not devoid of occasional thrills. 
About this time a couple of lads from an adjoining 
town had come to live in the village of Llanbadarn, 
and it wasn’t long before I had made their acquain- 
tance. For the superior intelligence of town boys | 
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had a high regard. They had lived in a wider world, 
and had “‘seen life” in ways unknown to village lads. 
In their companionship I thought I saw a further 
chance of securing mental and spiritual emancipation, 
and this was brought home to me in a vivid fashion 
when I found they could swear with a supreme disregard 
of consequences! 

The habit of swearing was strictly forbidden in my 
home, and the penalty was so severe that I had not the 
faintest desire to test it, but I ardently wished to 
experience some of the richer sensations enjoyed by lads 
who had lived in a town, and an opportunity came 
which enabled me to sample a little of the flavour of 
the world. I invited these two boys to a private meet- 
ing in one of our barns, and offered them a penny each 
to let me hear all the swear words they knew. The offer 
was readily accepted, and the strength and variety of 
their worldly vocabulary filled my mind with awe! 

It may be comforting to the orthodox mind to learn 
that these impulses to “‘see red” turned out to be more 
or less of a vagrant character, and did not indicate a 
settled policy of rebellion against the religious notions 
that prevailed. The strong currents of the virile faith 
permeating the minds of the people of our parish went 
a long way to restore my mental poise, and any disposi- 
tion to stray from the “path” that led to Zion was 
speedily checked by the spiritual shepherds who had 
charge of the little human “flock” of which I formed 
a part. I continued to feel, however, that whilst the 
“straight and narrow path” was unquestionably the 
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“main road” on which to travel, there were pastures 
of pleasure on each side of the beaten track that might 
occasionally be enjoyed without any serious injury 
to myself. 

As I attempt at this moment to recover some of the 
quaint and humorous memories of my boyhood days 
a few stray incidents rise to the surface that reflect 
the simplicity of the rural life in which the composi- 
tion of my mind and character began to take shape. 

Tommy Williams, the cripple, who lived near my 
home, was an authority on most matters, and while 
we were playing outside his cottage one afternoon he 
came out on his crutch and startled my brother and 
myself with the information that the end of the world 
was expected during the next few hours! He had 
been reading Baxter's prophecies in The Christian 
Herald. We paused for a few minutes to allow the full 
significance of the news to soak into our consciousness, 
and then decided to hurry off home as fast as we could 
so as to be there in time for the dramatic event! When 
morning came, and on our discovery that nothing had 
happened, we decided that Tommy’s authority on mat- 
ters of religion and prophecy had received a shattering 
blow! 

At that time there was a curious notion in our 
village that all soldiers were vagabonds, and I was once 
disturbed to learn from a lad passing our house that he 
had seen an old soldier enter one of our barns. Pluck- 
ing up the necessary courage I crept on my hands and 
knees to the side of the barn, and in a few moments 
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the sound of a man humming an old tune reached my 
ears. Rushing into the house I begged my big brother 
to come and turn him out. Arming himself with a hay 
fork my brother entered the barn, with myself fol- 
lowing nervously in the rear, but the intruder couldn’t 
be found. Thinking that he had possibly buried him- 
self in the hay, my brother poked the fork in various 
places in the hope that he might thus discover the 
whereabouts of the trespasser, but the search proved 
futile. On coming out of the barn we were astonished 
to see the old soldier some distance up the road, and 
when he turned and saw us he put his thumb to his nose 
and stretched his fingers in our direction! My brother 
seemed to appreciate the gesture, and showed an 
inclination to respond in an appropriate manner, but 
he finally decided to let the old fellow go. 

Old widow Price lived in a lonely thatched cottage 
on the top of the hill, and her only son Joe used to give 
her a great deal of anxiety on account of his incurable 
habit of wandering away from home. Joe would often 
come down to the village and drift around during the 
whole of the day. Becoming desperate at his absence 
the poor old widow would trail down the hill-side to the 
village in search of him, and she had a peculiar cry that 
was known to everybody in the neighbourhood. 
Dragging her bent form through the village, with a rod 
in her hand, she cried: “Seen Joseph anywhere? Seen 
Joseph anywhere?’ Her plaintive appeal for informa- 
tion was split in the following fashion: “Seen Jo— 
sephen—nywhere? Seen Jo—sephen—nywhere>?”’ It was 
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a cry that penetrated into every home, and echoes of 
it could be heard in the woods beyond. 

There was an old man named David Sheen who lived 
for many years at a cottage known as “Crow’s-foot,”’ 
and he often amused people in the village by assuming 
that every mysterious thing with which he came in con- 
tact was a supernatural manifestation! The moment he 
saw something beyond his power to comprehend it was 
his custom hurriedly to remove his hat from his 
head, look solemnly at the sky, and exclaim in awe- 
stricken tones: “‘I?’s a manifestation!” 

A couple of village lads, whose identity I hesitate to 
disclose, once saw old Sheen leave his horse and cart 
standing by a meadow gate and walk off to a cottage 
some distance away. The lads were well aware of the 
old man’s weakness for “‘manifestations,” and their 
ingenious minds at once hit upon a plan which they felt 
sure would evoke the usual exclamation. 

Rushing up to the horse they rapidly took him out 
of the shafts of the cart, opened the meadow gate, and 
led the horse into the field. They then closed the gate, 
pushed the shafts of the cart through the rails, and 
hitched the horse to the shafts again! With palpitat- 
ing hearts they hid themselves behind some bushes 
near by, and waited the return of old Sheen. 

When Sheen returned to the gate where he had left 
his horse and cart he was greatly startled at the strange 
sight before him. With a solemn expression on his face 
he spread his legs apart, hurriedly removed his hat 
from his head, and looked in the direction of the sky. 
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Then there burst from his trembling lips the words the 
lads were eagerly waiting to hear: “This is surely a 
manifestation! Aye, a manifestation!” 

My final story concerns a very affectionate spaniel 
that always accompanied my father on his shooting 
trips. The intelligence of Dash was known to every- 
body in the district. When on the hot scent of game 
he would often drag himself along the ground, just a 
yard or two at a time, and then turn his head with a 
look of quivering inquiry as to what his master next 
wished him to do. One evening the whole household 
was shocked to learn that Dash had been killed by the 
wheels of a waggon. 

Our affection for Dash was far too deep to permit us 
to throw his brown body in the river, and we therefore 
decided to bury him in the corner of one of our mea- 
dows. When my brother and | had dug the grave to 
a sufficient depth we concluded that it would be un- 
comfortable for Dash not to have a pillow under his 
head, and a piece of soft green turf was used for that 
purpose. 

My father attended the funeral, but he didn’t seem 
to approve of my suggestion that something should 
be read at the side of the grave. Nor was he agreeable 
to anything being sung. I had thought of a hymn that 
started with the words “Thou art gone to the grave, 
but we will not deplore thee,’—but on reflection I 
realised that the last phrase was entirely out of har- 
mony with our sentiments, and Dash, our dearly be- 
loved sporting dog, was therefore buried in silence. 
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On our way home I ventured to ask my father if there 
was any chance of Dash having a soul, but his reply was 
unsatisfactory. He seemed to hold the view, even as 
far as human beings were concerned, that ‘‘immortality” 
was an “acquired” condition, and that there was 
little hope of a “future life’’ for those whose hearts 
had not been “immortalized” by the “saving grace” 
that came through the mysterious process known as 
“conversion.” As Dash had never shown any definite 
signs of ‘conversion’ there appeared to be very little 
hope of a “future life’ for him. And with that de- 
pressing thought I had to be content. 

It may be flattering to our highly developed sense 
of human importance to deny the privilege of an 
“after life’ for faithful and affectionate dogs like Dash; 
but if Conan Doyle be right in his views concerning 
the serene activities that engage the interest of human 
beings who have attained to the altitudes of “the higher 
life,”’ then there is just a chance I shall see our favourite 
dog again. A single whistle is all that will be needed 
to let him know I am there, and Dash will again come 
bounding to my side. 
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The parish of Llanbadarn had the distinction of hav- 
ing within its limits a well-supported Baptist chapel, 
and Mary Williams, of Penwain farm, had earned for 
herself the honour of being known as “A Pillar of Eben- 
ezer.” Mary was not always a believer in the Baptist 
“persuasion.” In her early years, when occupying the 
position of a hired servant at the Madoc Farm, she was 
a faithful member of the English Church, and, among 
other virtues, had learned the art of curtseying in 
correct form to the vicar and his wife. 

Mary saved most of her wages during the years she 
worked at the Madoc farm, and when she got a penny 
it was said that she always made it a prisoner. Her 
father was very proud of her on this account. Pointing 
his finger in the direction of a bank in the town of St. 
Arthur, he once reminded a companion that “Between 
them four walls our Mary has fifty pounds!” 

Those were the days before the Welsh revival, and 
Mary, like everyone else, was in the habit of attending 
the annual “feasts” that were held on the village 
“green.” It was at one of these “feasts” that she 
became aware that John Williams of Penrose was 
fond of her. They danced together a number of times, 
and Mary enjoyed herself immensely, for John was so 
big and strong, and could swish her over the green with 
the greatest ease. During one of the. intervals in the 
dancing old Hugh Evans, the fiddler, winked solemnly 
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at Mary and whispered, “Mary, John of Penrose is 
pretty sweet on thee!” 

John had saved about sixty pounds, and knowing 
that Mary had saved a tidy bit too, he asked her, as 
they walked through the lane home, if she would like 
him for a partner? There was a small farm that would 
be vacant soon, and the squire had already offered him 
the first refusal. John found very little difficulty in 
fascinating Mary with a vision of a home of her own, 
especially as he was so strong and tall, wore breeches 
on market days, and was a regular attendant at the 
parish church. She had looked at him many times 
from her seat in the choir. 

The date of the wedding was duly arranged, and on 
a sunny morning in June John arrived on horseback 
at the Madoc farm to carry Mary off to the church of 
St. Elvel. Mary was waiting for him at the farm- 
yard gate, and wore a new black dress with white frill- 
ing around the neck. Climbing the gate, she mounted 
the horse behind John, placed her arm around his waist, 
and off they went up the mountain path to the parish 
church where old parson Owen was waiting to wed 
them. On their return from the ceremony Mary put 
a clean “check” apron on, and resumed her duties at 
the Madoc farm until John was ready to send for her. 

The squire was as good as his word, and John and 
Mary soon made their home at the little farm of 
Penwain. The “partnership” turned out to be a 
success In many ways. John’s influence in the district 
grew to such an extent that he was appointed a Church- 
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warden at St. Elvel, and acted, more than once, as a 
judge at the hedging and ploughing matches in the 
district. When he became an old man he often boasted 
to his grandchildren that he was a Churchwarden when 
it was more to be a Churchwarden than it was now to be 
a Member of Parliament! 

The dignity of the office greatly impressed John, 
and it was with no small degree of pride that he claimed 
to have helped the parson on with his surplice every 
Sunday, without a break, for thirty years! It was 
reported that he and another Churchwarden used to 
drink what was left of the communion wine!—but 
such a statement should not be taken too seriously! 

Tea-drinking had become somewhat popular in that 
part of the country, but this was an innovation on estab- 
lished habits not very acceptable to John. He had 
the notion that tea-drinking was effeminate, and that 
a preference for home-made beer and cider came “‘nay- 
teral’” toa man. He had a similar notion about um- 
brellas. ““Tea and umbrellas,” said he, ‘“‘were intended 
for women!” 

When John and Mary reached middle life, the 
serenity of their partnership was strained by a change 
in the religious views of Mary. For some time a Bap- 
tist ““Cause’’ had been established in the district, and 
the preaching of the minister in charge had produced 
a profound effect on the minds and hearts of the people 
in the locality. In years gone by Mary had been 
“sprinkled” at St. Elvel, but the authority of such a 
practice was now being definitely challenged by the 
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adherents of the new religion. They preached the 
doctrine of Baptism by immersion, and declared that 
the “salvation of the soul” could only be secured by 
complete obedience to the “Plan of Salvation” specif- 
cally outlined by Christ in the New Testament. 
“Believe, and be baptized” was the order laid down in 
the Scripture. It was not a matter to argue about. 

Mary had been persuaded to attend a few of these 
meetings, and it wasn’t long before she had become a 
complete convert to what was known as “The Baptist 
Persuasion.” A new chapel was about to be built in 
the village of Llanbadarn, and Mary decided in her 
heart that she would be one of the first to be baptized 
in the pool below the bridge that led to the village. 

John was greatly distressed over the change in Mary. 
She soon became an ardent student of the Bible and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With a newly-acquired 
zeal for knowledge she bought from a travelling 
colporteur a copy of Fox’s Book of Martyrs and Baxter's 
Saint’ s Everlasting Rest. John looked on and wondered 
what on earth had come to Mary! When the ceremony 
of baptism by immersion took place, and Mary—to 
use her own words—was buried with her Lord, John 
sulked in the stable all day Sunday, refusing to take 
food with the rest of the family! 

John, of course, was a thorough-going Churchman, 
and did not think it a good thing for men of affairs to 
have too many ideas “consarning” religion. He said 
that discussions on such matters “moithered” him, and 
it was uncomfortable to be “‘moithered’”” about any- 
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thing. It was therefore with deep misgivings that he 
watched the effect of the new-fangled religion on the 
life and activities of Mary. Sunday became a solemn 
day. His wife would hardly allow him to whistle— 
not even a religious tune! A hearty laugh could 
scarcely be indulged in without giving rise to an uneasy 
suspicion of the presence of an incipient rebellion 
against the sanctities of the Sabbath Day. A new 
spirit had entered the home of Penwain. 

One day in the Market Mary saw a fiddler playing 
on the corner of the street, and she hurried John out 
of sight and hearing as fast as she could! The very 
strains of the fiddle were too reminiscent of the 
“feasts” they used to attend, and the joyous nonsense 
associated with those worldly events. Life had now 
become a serious thing, and the Almighty was always 
at their elbow! 

Mary ultimately became a dominating figure in Eben- 
ezer Baptist chapel. She discussed various “doc- 
trines’ with the preacher, and listened to every sermon 
for the least flavour of what she used to call “‘erroneous 
views.” She watched people who attended the ser- 
vices for the faintest sign of being under conviction, 
and seized the first opportunity of pointing out to them 
the Way of Salvation. Sometimes a woman would 
become hysterical under the power of the preacher's 
“hwyl,” and Mary would take her out to a seat under 
a yew tree in the chapel yard and whisper to the 
spiritually distracted soul the Truth—as it is in Jesus. 

There was an old deacon—Jones the shoemaker— 
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who greatly annoyed Mary on account of his objection- 
able habit of chewing tobacco while engaged in prayer. 
The “‘quid’’ was so large that it interfered with the 
clearness of his speech. In the course of his prayer 
it was noticed that he paused, now and again, as if in 
deep meditation, but Mary knew that the “pause’’ 
was due to the fact that Jones was engaged in the some- 
what difficult task of moving the ““quid”’ from one cheek 
to the other! When spoken to about the matter the 
old deacon replied: “The Almighty knows, Mrs. 
Williams, that I dunna mean any wrung, but, somehow 
or other, chewing *bacco seems to come nay-teral to 
mah. Dunna be too Aard on mah!” 

The chief petition in the prayer of Jones was on 
behalf of two sons who had gone to the coal-fields of 
South Wales. Jones himself had never been by train, 
and his vague notion of the place where his sons now 
lived was expressed in the term “The Works.” At 
every prayer-meeting the same request was made: 
“O Lord, look arter them boys o’ mine in The Works! 
They tell me that it is a despert place for temptation— 
but hold—Thou—them—in the Hollow of Thy 
Hand!” 

At the baptism in the pool below the bridge Mary 
never failed to be present to assist the “candidates’’ 
about to be immersed. It was she who helped them 
down the bank to the minister who caught them by the 
hand and led them into the middle of the pool. It was 
her voice that could be heard the clearest singing the 
chant that broke from the audience standing on the 
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bank when the “candidate” reappeared from under 
the water. The same chant was always sung, and the 
slumbering valley of Llanbadarn echoed to the strains 


of: 


Praise ye the Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
Praise ye the Lord! 


In the course of time John became more tolerant of 
Mary’s religious views, and even secretly admired 
much of her philanthropic activities. They had 
reached a position in which Mary was free to devote 
much of her time to works of charity. She had 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the medicinal value 
of herbs, and frequently was called upon to act in the 
capacity of a doctor. Her remedies were of the 
simplest kind. The juice of a roasted turnip was 
recommended for a cold, and a big slice of raw fat 
bacon, spread over the chest, was one of the first 
applications for bronchitis. On her errands of mercy 
to the various homes among the hills—Mary never 
spared herself. She rarely took these journeys without 
having a basket on her arm. It might well be said of 
her that she “‘lit many fires in cold rooms.” 

In all her varied activities Mary was obsessed with 
the thought that her special mission in life was to be 
a “blessing’’ to others. Her energy in the cause of her 
Master was boundless. She induced a number of 
converts in an adjoining parish to establish a “Cause” 
there, and persuaded an old man on his death-bed to 
bequeath a freehold meadow for its permanent support. 
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His will and testament declared that it was given for 
the benefit of the said chapel as long as grass grew, and 
as long as water ran! 

Mary had committed to memory a large number of 
hymns, and she always had a few verses on the tip of 
her tongue to suit her every mood. As she fought her 
way through a winter storm to Ebenezer she would 
stir herself to renewed zeal by reciting to herself a few 
favourite lines. 


Shall I be carried to the skies 

On flowery beds of ease, 

While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


When John reached the age of seventy-five it was 
found that neither Mary’s herbs nor the skill of a 
doctor brought from town could prevent him from 
following in the footsteps of his fathers. As a con- 
cession to the “views’’ of his devoted wife he agreed 
to be buried in the graveyard at Ebenezer. He him- 
self had never been quite clear as to the various 
“doctrines” to which Mary attached so much impor- 
tance, but he shrewdly guessed that the spiritual credits 
built up through the long years by his wife might be 
efficacious as far as her husband was concerned. 
Seeing him standing outside the Gate in the company 
of Mary, Peter would give him a friendly nod of recog- 
nition, and say: “Pass! John of Penwain.” 

For many years Mary travelled the rest of the jour- 
ney alone. When over ninety years of age, and too 
feeble to get out of her bed, she would ask one of her 
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grandchildren to read to her one of Spurgeon’s sermons. 
She looked forward to meeting Spurgeon in heaven. 
His sermons were meat and drink to her soul. Her 
face glistened and her poor lips trembled as she thought 
of her reunion with John. Every morning she would 
look out through the window and wonder if her Lord 
would come to-day. 

As the end drew near, the members of her family 
were startled at the radiant expression on her face. 
She looked as if the rays of some rare light from other 
climes had broken through the barriers of her earthly 
existence and had focused themselves upon her. Just 
before the last thread of life had snapped, she was heard 
to whisper a few lines of a glorious old hymn that had 
often been sung at Ebenezer, and in that mood of ex- 
alted expectancy Mary Williams glided through the 
portals of The Shining Land. 


The little white-washed chapel still stands on the hill 
and strains of the songs of Zion still float on Sundays 
down the valley of Llanbadarn. On quiet evenings 
the hills around seem to bend with a gesture of infinite 
solicitude in the direction of the spot where John and 
Mary Williams of Penwain lie side by side. There, 
with arms folded across their breasts, they patiently 
wait the Sound of the Trumpet. . . . “They 
are covered with His feathers, and under His wings 
they trust.” 
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Fathers of the Faith 


More than a generation has passed since I had any 
close contact with the fine old men of Ebenezer chapel 
who composed what was called ‘The Diaconate.” 
I do not recall the exact number constituting that dig- 
nified body, but there were several deacons whose 
individual traits were, in many respects, sharply 
marked one from the other. They had, however, a 
“common denominator’ which bore the impress 
of an ever-present consciousness of the nearness of the 
Almighty. They gave one the impression of men 
walking through life on tip-toe, and a curious feeling 
that a spiritual entity was always beside them. They 
were quiet, grave, strong men, and their convictions 
concerning the “eternal verities’ coloured every 
thought and action of their simple lives. 

As the procession glides before my mental vision I 
have no difficulty in recognizing the benign features 
of my old friend Isaac Williams, the Mole-catcher. 
There was a hidden fountain of good-natured fun 
somewhere in Isaac’s being that bubbled to the surface 
at a moment’s notice. On one occasion a new parson 
was about to be given the “‘living” at St. Elvel, and 
one of the conditions laid down by the lady who had 
the “gift’’ to bestow was that a memorial had to be 
signed by a majority of the people in the parish, irre- 
spective of their religious associations. Baptists and 
Methodists were therefore invited to sign the document. 
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When it was presented to Isaac for his signature he 
promptly signed his name, remarking, at the same time, 
that he had once heard the parson éry to preach, and 
had there and then decided he would be a harmless 
factor in the life of the community! 

Isaac was at his best, however, when dealing with 
some of the subtle doctrines of the faith. He would 
reason the matter out, step by step, until the accumu- 
lated evidence in favour of the views “‘propounded”’ 
became so complete and overwhelming in its logic that 
all opposition had to be withdrawn. 

Unlike some of his brother deacons, Isaac had very 
little difficulty with the “Doctrine of the Incarnation.” 
He was extremely fond of children, and their presence 
seemed to stimulate in his mind a mystic view of life. 
“Tt is perfectly true,” said he, “that Christ was born 
of the Holy Ghost, but there is nothing very startling 
about the statement. Can you look into your little 
boy’s blue eyes, and get a notion of the mysterious 
possibilities hidden in that little head, without being 
forced to the conclusion that he, also, was born of the 
Holy Ghost?” 

The only doctrine that seemed to disturb Isaac’s 
mind was that connected with the dark problem of 
“eternal punishment.’’ He confessed this was a 
mystery beyond his power to fathom. He would, 
however, go so far as to say that the preaching of “‘hell’”’ 
had been used by the Almighty to bring many a man to 
the foot of the Cross. But there was a fine, human 
beneficence about Isaac’s mind that made him shrink 
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from dogmatic statements concerning the ultimate 
destiny of those who had not been “washed in the blood 
of the Lamb.” He much preferred the discussions 
that centred on the blessings divinely reserved for 
“those who had been redeemed.” 

Then there was old Jones, the shoemaker, who used 
to chew tobacco from morning till night. I saw him 
many times, but never without noting the lump under 
his lip. At times, when warming to a subject under 
discussion, a slight yellow stream would be seen to 
trickle gently down the side of his chin. He had been 
a great wrestler in his day, and it may have been during 
that heroic period that the habit of chewing “twist” 
had been cultivated. It was said that on a certain 
Fair Day he had wrestled with a big ram at a show on 
the green, and had thrown him down and held him 
there! This was one of the worldly exploits about 
which he often boasted to his boys. “In my best 
days, boys, there wunna a man to touch mah!” 

In his old age Jones was a victim of rheumatism, 
and when asked by the minister to engage in prayer it 
was noticed that he never got down on more than one 
of his knees. That particular knee reached the floor 
to the accompaniment of a succession of slight groans. 
On the other knee he leaned his elbow, and on his open 
hand he rested his chin. Certain critical lads used to 
declare that Jones adopted this attitude with the 
object of keeping his head up to a point where there 
would be little danger of the tobacco juice escaping 
from his mouth! After all, to Jones, the act of praying 
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was a kind of spiritual wrestling bout, and his long ex- 
perience of the game in the physical realm must have 
taught him a trick or two! 

When Jones was nearing the shores of Jordan, the 
Baptist minister called to read and pray for him. 
During the prayer the minister begged the Almighty 
to “restore Thy servant to his wonted state of health 
and strength.” The moment these words were uttered 
old Jones roused himself and exclaimed: “Shut thy 
mouth, man! I dunna want to live! Pray that I may 
have ‘grace’ to die like a man!” The final wrestling 
bout was “on,” and all that this stubborn old soul 
desired was “grace.” 

Another vivid recollection is that of David Hughes, 
the Graig. This venerable deacon was afflicted with a 
peculiar lisp, and his favourite theme was the doctrine 
of “election.” He admitted that the belief was far 
beyond human comprehension, but to those who had 
the glorious consciousness of being “among the elect” 
the richness of their inheritance was something he 
never ceased to emphasize. The doctrine was the 
“very marrow” of scripture. Man was a fallen crea- 
ture. There was no necessity at all for God to save 
him. He could have allowed him to go straight to de- 
struction without lifting a hand! But He “willed” 
otherwise! In the deep recesses of the Almighty’s 
mind was a “Plan” conceived by which He could use a 
few human beings in the next world—use them for 
His glory! There was some suggestion as to the 
number, and I vaguely recall it was either seventy 
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thousand, or seven hundred thousand! But the 
Almighty’s method of selection was hidden in “The 
Incomprehensible Mind.” By certain processes of 
“divine grace’ these “elect’’ persons were allowed, 
while yet in the flesh, to become conscious of their 
“high estate,’ and were blessed “beyond compare.” 

Hughes insisted that all his views rested on the 
unquestioned authority of the Bible. If there were 
any problems concerning which no answer could be 
found in the Big Book, then it was worse than useless 
to argue about them. An enterprising member of his 
Bible class would sometimes attempt to corner him 
with a difficult question, but Hughes always took 
refuge in the statement that “the Bible wath thilent 
on that point!’ If the Bible “wath thilent’’ on any 
matter under discussion it was a spiritual hint to 
proceed at once to the next question! 

Another member of the Diaconate was Jacob Evans, 
Wernfawr. The solemnity of this deacon was op- 
pressive. He was always hungering for someone's 
conversion. At each meeting he would restlessly 
move in his seat and watch the effect of the sermon on 
the “hearers.” “Oh, that someone might find peace 
to-night!’ was his constant petition. His favourite 
hymn ended with the words: “Poor sinner, harden 
not thy heart. Thou wouldst be saved! Why not 
to-night?” He was obsessed with the danger of delay 
in coming to a decision. This was the burden of his 
cry. It affected him in his daily occupation. He 
walked in an atmosphere of unrelieved gloom. The 
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saintliness of his character made it difficult to think 
he could ever be engaged in material occupations. The 
very thought of it produced a feeling of clash. 

Often in the evening, when sitting by the fire with 
his family, Jacob would take advantage of a sudden 
lull in the conversation, and start to pray. All would 
be still during this extended spiritual exercise. No- 
body knew when he would finish. So the wife and chil- 
dren would keep their seats until the impulse had spent 
itself. There were times, however, when the wife would 
slip into the kitchen to continue her housework, leaving 
Jacob to carry on what she used to call his “spiritual 
struggles.” 

Jacob had a pronounced objection to novel-reading. 
One evening he noticed his son reading a book that 
looked perilously like a novel, and he at once asked 
the lad what book he was reading. It turned out to be 
The Sorrows of Satan, and on hearing the title Jacob 
was greatly relieved and said: “Very good! Very 
good!” The fact that the words “sorrows” and 
“Satan” were mentioned was good enough for him, and 
the son was allowed to finish reading the book without 
further interruption from his father. 

On one occasion the deacons met at the home of 
Jacob to make arrangements for a mission, and special 
hymns had to be selected. The leader of the sing- 
ing was called upon to read the verses of each suggested 
hymn so as to enable the deacons to decide as to their 
suitability for the solemn purpose they had in view. 
One of the hymns contained the following lines: 
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Every morning the red sun 
Rises warm and bright ; 

But the evening cometh on, 
And the dark cold night. 
There’s a bright land far away 
Where ’tis never-ending day. 


Every morn the sweet young flowers 
Open fresh and gay ; 

But the chilly autumn hours 
Wither them away. 

There’s a land we have not seen 
Where the trees are always green. 


When the leader of the singing had finished reading 
the hymn, Old Jacob gravely shook his head. “It’s a 
nice little hymn, brother,’’ said he, “but I listened in 
vain for the words ‘Jesus’ and ‘Salvation.’ This 
mission is designed to save souls, and when that is done 
it will be time enough to sing about “The land we have 
not seen, Where the trees are always green.’ ” 

Trevor Jenkins, the leader of the singing, was also a 
deacon. He had a business in the parish and occupied 
various positions of local importance. He had travel- 
led a good deal, his business taking him, now and again, 
to London and Manchester. He had once gone on a 
sea voyage to the Isle of Man! This, of itself, was 
sufficient to win for him in his native parish a deference 
that few could claim. He was fond of reading and 
often spent his evenings with his favourite authors. 
The sermons of Dr. Parker greatly attracted him, and 
when he visited London he made a point of going to the 
City Temple to hear the great Doctor preach. On his 
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return home two or three of the deacons invariably 
called to hear of his experiences. 

On one of these visits to London Jenkins bought the 
first volume of Dr. Parker’s People’s Bible. The 
printed prayers of that distinguished preacher deeply 
impressed the deacons. There was one phrase in parti- 
cular that made them hold their breath: “We will take 
refuge in all-speaking silence!’ Isaac the Mole-catcher 
declared he often felt like that, but Jacob Evans, whose 
capacity to pray was notorious, confessed he couldn’t 
quite catch the significance of the words “‘all-speaking 
silence’ —the idea was far too subtle for him! 

Trevor Jenkins expressed his religion mainly through 
his music. He had an excellent baritone voice and had 
trained the chapel choir for many years. In that 
isolated spot among the Welsh hills singers gathered 
together once a week to practise various religious 
choruses. The strains of “Round about the Starry 
Throne” and “Worthy is the Lamb” could often be 
heard by the passer-by. In this work Jenkins unreser- 
vedly put his heart, believing that music was a more 
effective instrument of divine grace than anything 
else in the world. “Music,” said he, “draws men 
together, but sectarianism forces them apart.” 

In his enthusiasm for music Jenkins declared that the 
Jews made a dreadful blunder when they hung their 
harps on the willows and cried in the midst of them. 
That was just the time to ¢une their harps, and give full 
vent to their emotions in song. Sorrow always en- 
riched the tone. It was a profound mistake to leave 
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unused the channel of religious emotion with which the 
Great God had provided the human race. As he 
thought of these things he gripped his baton with re- 
newed zeal, and took his choir back to some difficult 
passage in the “Hallelujah Chorus.’’ 

The senior deacon of Ebenezer was Elias Howell, the 
Gaer. I do not recall that he held any special theo- 
logical views other than those associated with the doc- 
trine of “baptism by immersion.’ On that matter 
he held the most rigid conviction. Some people might 
fancy they could get into heaven through the window, 
but all faithful followers of the Master would elect 
to go through the door! Sneaking into heaven through 
the window might be possible!—he wouldn’t go so far 
as to say it couldn't be done!—but it was a risky 
business, and if you got caught, Peter was very quick 
with his sword! tis not your business to have “views” 
on such a vital matter—it is your business to obey the 
clear commands of Jesus. Baptism “by immersion” 
was a solemn injunction which nobody in his senses 
would dare to disobey! 

At the baptism of a certain farm servant it was 
noticed that when he was lifted from under the water 
he shook his head like a dog. All except the senior 
deacon indulged in a quiet smile, but Elias Howell 
thought of nothing but the fulfilment of the divine 
command. “People must always be sober,” said he, 
“when dealing with souls!” 

Ebenezer’s senior deacon had a violent aversion to 
smoking. He felt he had a mission to reprimand 
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anybody who happened to have a pipe in his mouth. 
If he saw a young man indulging in the habit to which 
he so strongly objected he made it his special business 
to speak to him without delay. “My dear ‘yong’ 
man, take that nasty, dirty pipe out of your mouth! 
If the Great God intended you to smoke, He would 
have put a chimney in your head!” 

Howell was a great sermon-taster and listened with a 
critical air to every sermon preached at Ebenezer. 
On one occasion he was greatly displeased with the 
effort of a strange minister. Some curious views about 
“the efficacy of the blood’”’ had annoyed him. At the 
close of the service he put his hands on the minister’s 
shoulder and said: “Yong man! who ever told you 
that you could preach? Of all the sermons I have 
ever listened to—and by this time the number must be 
thousands!—your sermon this morning was the worst!’’ 

When Howell was over eighty he became obsessed 
with the notion that, as time was short, no chance 
should be missed to “put a word in for the Master.” 
In the crowded market he would suddenly take the arm 
of another and lead him to a quiet spot a few yards 
away. Then a number of searching questions would 
be put to his companion about his views on “relijohn.” 
“You may have everything this old world can give,” 
he often declared, “but if you haven’t  ‘relijohn,’ 
my boy, you are a pauper indeed!” 

Such were the fathers of Ebenezer. To the modern 
reader their eccentricities may excite an amusement 
not entirely unwarranted by the fugitive impressions 
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now recorded, but a sympathetic analysis of the quali- 
ties that stamped their outlook on life prompts me to 
lift my hat in silent homage to their sterling worth. 
“They drank the wine of Faith that made men strong.” 
As I pause for a few moments in contemplation of the 
forces that dominated their lives, I fancy I can hear, 
through the disturbing and discordant din of to-day, 
some echoes of the solemn harmonies of God. 
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The Honour of Ebenezer 


In a shaded hollow on one of the hills that sheltered 
the valley of Llanbadarn was an old sheep-farm known 
as “‘Cwmshinkin.” The farm house was built of stone, 
and the walls were cemented with mud and lime. 
The house consisted of a kitchen, a back-kitchen, and 
three smal! bedrooms. The rafters in the ceiling could 
easily be reached with your hand. On each side of the 
fireplace was a “hob” on which a person could sit. 
These “hobs” were common in the peasant homes of 
Wales, and it was there, at the close of day, with 
his pipe in his mouth and a jug of cider by his side, 
that the farmer would often spend an hour or two 
before going to bed. The kitchen floor was made of 
hardened clay. The roof of the house was thatched, 
and the eaves were so low that a fairly tall man’s head 
could touch them. 

This was the home of Tommy Price and his sister 
Ann. They were generally referred to as ‘“Tom of 
Cwmshinkin” and “Ann of Cwmshinkin.” The place 
could only be reached from the main road by a rough 
and winding lane, or by a bridle path that led through 
the woods to the village of Llanbadarn. 

Tommy must have been over fifty years of age when 
I first knew him. His father was still alive and was 
usually referred to as “Old Silas.” He was understood 
to be nearing ninety, but nobody knew for certain. 
The old man himself did not know. I can faintly 
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recall seeing him once or twice. He then wore a box 
hat, a faded frock coat with silver buttons, and walked 
with the aid of two sticks. Over these sticks he bent 
so low that every moment one expected to see his box 
hat fall off! 

Old Silas had a very prominent nose that curved 
downward at the point, and that seemed to hint at a 
pathetic struggle to reach his chin. One felt that, with 
a little friendly advance on the part of the latter, anda 
little more time allowed, a union of the two might be 
effected! On the extreme edge of his nose there always 
hung a drop that every moment threatened to fall. 
I cannot recall anything Old Silas ever said, except 
something about the “Battle of Waterloo,’ and that he 
hoped to be soon “‘in bliss.” 

The prospect of soon being “‘in bliss” was presumptive 
evidence that Old Silas must have had some degree 
of religious experience, and the frock coat and box hat 
suggested that he had once seen better days. On 
second thoughts, however, the reference to “bliss,” 
combined with the daily habit of wearing a frock coat 
and box hat, might have been due to the fact that for 
many years he was the grave-digger at St. Elvel, and on 
Sundays responded to the parson in certain portions 
of the church service. 

At this time there was no indication that Tommy 
had inherited any disposition towards religion, or that 
he ever aspired to follow his father to “bliss.” He 
was described by members of Ebenezer chapel as 
“a worldly little fellow.” He was a hard worker on 
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the farm, and raised a good many sheep which he 
periodically sold at the market of St. Arthur. 

Tommy was small in build, but very active, and 
tough as a withy. He had a scraggy growth of sandy 
hair on his face which his sister Ann occasionally cut 
with her scissors. In one of his small blue eyes he was 
afflicted with a squint. 

Much of Tommy’s time was taken up looking after 
his sheep on the surrounding hills. A shaggy old 
sheep-dog always accompanied him, and when he 
wanted to round up his flock he told his dog what to 
do. Tommy’s voice, when he shouted ““Get away by, 
dog!’ would reverberate from one hill to the other. 
When the sheep heard that piercing cry they would 
lift their heads with a startled air from the act of 
grazing, and watch the approach of the sheep-dog. 
With his hat in one hand and an ash plant in the other, 
Tommy would run over the rough ground like the wind 
shouting, at the same time, his instructions to his dog. 
If his instructions were not exactly obeyed he would 
cry: “Gorn sarn thee, dog! Get away by!” and the 
word “‘by’”’ would ring like a bugle over the hill. 

Tommy had one “flaw” in his character that dis- 
turbed his sister Ann. When he went to market he 
rarely returned home without having visited a public 
house and taken a mug or two of beer. When pleased 
with the price obtained for his sheep he would likely 
take more than a mug or two. Ann declared that he 
then took “much more than was good for him.’ She 
would now and again chide him about his “‘flaw,”” but 
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as the years went by it seemed as if nothing could be 
done to break him of the habit. “Poor Tom,” Ann 
often remarked, ‘“‘is an industrious fellow, but rather 
too fond of his beer.” 

Up to the time of the death of Old Silas, Tom never 
returned from town the worse for drink without a 
feeling of embarrassment. He would slip into the 
wainhouse and lie there on the fern until his father 
had gone to bed. 

After his father had gone to “bliss,” Tommy 
gradually developed other “flaws” in his character. 
In all affairs in which money was concerned he showed 
a grasping disposition, and his poor sister Ann had to 
live the life of a dog. It was believed that Tommy 
was none too good to steal a sheep or two, and it was 
said that he had been known to take some joints of 
mutton to town to sell—on a day that was not a 
market day! This, alone, was fairly conclusive 
evidence. 

Tommy was also suspected of another sin. There 
were people in the parish who declared that they had 
seen him, one dark night, bringing home on his gambo 
a number of old grave-stones that had fallen from the 
graves to which they once belonged. In any case it 
was known that Tommy had put some stone slabs on 
the hearth at Cwmshinkin, and people, even in the 
parish of Llanbadarn, were not particularly slow in 
putting two and two together. 

About this time the deacons of Ebenezer chapel de- 
cided to hold a series of revival services. Preparatory 
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to a concerted attack on the strongholds of sin, prayer- 
meetings were held every night for a week. People 
thronged to these revival meetings from all parts of the 
country. The singing of well-known hymns occupied 
an important place in the evangelical effort, and very 
soon stories of sudden and marvellous conversions 
spread like wildfire from farm to farm. The warm 
rays of a new and richer life began to penetrate the 
quiet valley of Lianbadarn. 

The noise of the “stirring of dry bones” soon reached 
Cwmshinkin, and Tommy and Ann were induced to 
attend the meetings. Ann soon succumbed to the 
power of the preacher's “hwyl,”” but Tommy showed 
a more stubborn spirit. Even his resistance, however, 
did not last long. “Once to every man and nation 
comes the moment to decide’—and that “moment” 
came to Tommy. His stream of life was about to be 
diverted into a new and deeper channel. 

At the close of a sermon preached from the text, 
“What shall I do to be saved>” the audience rose to 
sing “There is a fountain filled with blood.” When 
the refrain was being sung with a fervour that in- 
creased with each repetition, “I do believe! I will 
believe! that Jesus died for me!” Tommy was noticed 
to drop in his seat and place his head in his hands. 
The “moment” had come for Tommy of Cwmshinkin, 
and he raised his hand in token “‘of glad surrender.” 

With the baptism that took place a month later, 
Tommy emerged from the “watery grave’ a new man. 
His interest in all that concerned Ebenezer became 
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an absorbing passion. “From now on,” said he, “Ebe- 
nezer is my chief consarn.’”” When the deacons decided 
to build a new school-room, it was Tommy who hauled 
most of the material, free of charge, from town. He 
couldn’t do enough for Ebenezer. The very name 
thrilled him just as the name Jerusalem must have 
thrilled the Jews. Often, from the top of the hill, 
when minding his sheep, he would cast a glance at the 
little white-washed chapel in the distance, with its 
background of tall fir trees, and mutter to himself, 
“Washed in the blood of the Lamb!” 

In the course of a year or two, after the deacons 
had satisfied themselves as to Tommy’s piety, he was 
persuaded to take charge of a Sunday School class. 
Tommy was no teacher, but he made up for his lack 
of capacity by getting his class to commit to memory 
chapter after chapter of the New Testament. He 
seemed to have a wonderful authority over his class. 
One of its members—Willie Jones the Shop—was 
imaginative enough to suggest that the squint in 
Tommy’s eye had something to do with it! But his 
power over the boys who attended his class was 
certainly beyond dispute. 

Week-night prayer-meetings were held at Ebenezer, 
and Tommy had a great desire on these occasions to 
engage in public prayer. He felt that no man’s “sanc- 
tification” was complete until he had acquired the art 
of praying in public. In his first attempts he found, 
to his sorrow, that he had little to say. Suitable words 
did not come to him easily. In desperation he got a 
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friend to read him some printed prayers, and he 
listened with eagerness for a few “powerful’’ phrases 
that might be appropriated for his own exalted purpose. 

At last he found a phrase that touched his imagina- 
tion. It was “Come, in all Thy plenitude of grace!” 
He didn’t know exactly what it meant, but his intui- 
tions told him that the use of this phrase would open 
up an illimitable vista of prophetic power that would 
put the prayers of even the senior deacon in the shade! 
Tommy had once been to the seaside and had seen big 
waves roll in majesty toward the land, and every time 
he used the word “plenitude” in his public prayers, 
the memory of that wonderful sight was revived. 

Once a member of his class, with the idea of embar- 
rassing Tommy, slyly asked him if he would be good 
enough to define the word “plenitude,” but Tommy’s 
native shrewdness saved him. With a look on his face 
as if he had delved into the profundities of the spiritual 
world, he said, ‘“Plenitude!—the word ‘plenitude’ 
means a great del, my boy, a great del/—far more than 
I or any other man can say!’ Beyond that general 
statement Tommy dared not venture. 

As time went on, the “plenitude of grace” began to 
lose some of its efficacy on Tommy’s character. The 
existence of an old “flaw” had not escaped the watch- 
ful eye of Satan. It was the “joint” in Tommy’s 
armour. The paling of the first flush of religious vital- 
ity caught him off his guard. It looked for a time as 
if the “blood of the Lamb” had not completed its work. 
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In the interest of truth the story of Tommy’s spiritual 
declension must not be omitted. 

In addition to the regular weekly market at St. 
Arthur a number of fairs were held each year. These 
fairs were always attended by crowds from all over 
the country. Public-houses dotted the little town with 
a profusion that would startle and depress the modern 
temperance reformer. Gradually, on these occasions, 
Tommy again gave way to the temptation to take a 
mug or two of beer. The excitement resulting from a 
good price obtained for his sheep led to another mug 
or two, and the moral fences erected by Ebenezer were 
soon trampled to the ground. 

On a certain fair day Tommy was seen to be in the 
condition just described. The day had been hot, very, 
and he had been induced to take “much more than was 
good for him.” Late that evening he started off for 
home. He had to walk all the way to Cwmshinkin. 
It took five miles along the turnpike road and another 
five through a narrow winding lane to reach it. As 
Tommy staggered along the road he sang to himself 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, and cast a wistful 
eye.” It was one of his curious characteristics that 
only when he was the worse for drink did he give vent 
to his feelings in song. There were people who hinted 
that this was an ingenious attempt on the part of 
Tommy to hide his identity, and thus avoid disgracing 
the chapel to which he belonged! 

When Tommy reached a point just five miles out of 
town, he dropped into the ditch for a nap. Later in 
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the evening a policeman, cycling along the road, saw 
him there. Lifting him to his feet and shaking him 
roughly by the shoulder, the policeman sternly said, 
“What's your name, my man?” Tommy scratched his 
head for a moment or two, and then peered into the 
officer’s eyes, with a mystified look in his own. A 
vision of Ebenezer rose before him, and he realized that 
the honour of his chapel was in danger of being 
tarnished. The idea struck him that it might be 
possible to hide his identity from this “man of the 
law,” and thus shield the good name of Ebenezer. 
With a cunning glint in his squint eye, and with his 
fingers still scratching his head, he said to the police- 
man: “Who be I?—If you want to know who I be— 
go you up to Cwmshinkin—and ask Ann—if Tom is 
at home! . . . If he isn’t at home—I’m afraid 
Iam Tom! .. . If he is at home—then I dunna 
know who the devil I am!” This was all that the 
policeman could get him to say, and the last words he 
heard Tommy utter, as he staggered up the road, were 
“Poor Ebenezer! poor Ebenezer! disgraced again!” 
Tommy’s degeneration had not escaped the notice 
of some of the deacons of Ebenezer. One, in particular, 
who was deeply attached to the “doctrine of election,” 
never ceased to express his belief in Tommy’s reclama- 
tion. The “efficacy of the blood’? would yet be 
vindicated. Having lost some of his teeth this old 
deacon spoke with a peculiar lisp. In the course of a 
protracted discussion on the matter of Tommy’s “fall 
from grace’ he declared that “Whilst the Bible wath 
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thilent on thum points, it wath quite clear on the ques- 
thion of electhon.” Christ was the “Finisher” as well 
as the “Author” of our faith, and the work of “grace” 
in Tommy’s heart would yet be completed. An 
occasional “fall from grace’ might happen to any 
person, but—once saved, saved forever! 

The instrument eventually employed in the recovery 
of Tommy Price was nothing less than a blue-ribbon 
movement started in Ebenezer chapel by the village 
shoemaker’s wife. The plea that finally induced 
Tommy to sign the pledge was “The Honour of 
Ebenezer.” From the day his decision was made he 
wore a bit of blue ribbon on the lapel of his coat. He 
dared not go to market without it. The little blue 
badge constituted both a warning to tempters and a 
declaration of a pledge he could not break. 

During the remainder of his life Tommy was equal 
to the undertaking, and in the reclamation of his 
character Ebenezer won a signal victory. In Tommy’s 
clarified mind the vision of “‘the rolling wave’ became 
associated once again with “the Plenitude of Grace,” 
and in the supreme consciousness of its efficacy he joy- 
fully travelled to the end of the journey. 
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The Mole-Catcher 


One of the many friends I left behind when I crossed 
the Atlantic was Isaac Williams, the mole-catcher. 
He was generally known as Isaac, the wunt-catcher. 
I had once ventured, as a boy, to use the latter term in 
the presence of the vicar's wife, but she gravely 
‘nformed me that there was no such word as “wunt. 
She reminded me that the little animal that burrowed 
in the earth and threw up soft black mounds all over 
the meadow, was a “mole.” The authority of the 
vicar’s wife on matters of speech made it impossible 
for me ever to forget the correction. 

Isaac was an elderly man when I first knew him. 
He was a little taller than the average Welshman, had 
a spare body, and wore a long, white beard, with his top 
lip shaved. Hehad the habit of stroking his beard with 
his thin, long hand as he talked. I once said to him, 
“Isaac, why don’t you cut your whiskers off?” “Ah, 
my boy,” said he, “the greatest man that ever lived 
wore a beard, and I am anxious to be like Him, both 
in body and in mind!” 

Isaac gave one the impression that men who shaved 
were worldly-minded, and that the act itself had in it 
an element of deception. I have since thought that he 
must have conceded something to the prevailing taste 
when he shaved his upper lip. “Not only did Christ 
Himself wear a beard,” said he, “but so did His 
disciples.” Remembering a picture I had seen, I 
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reminded him that the disciple John hadn’t a beard. 
“Ah,” said Isaac, “John was a good deal of a woman, 
my boy,—a very beautiful spirit!—but a good deal 
of a woman!” 

When Isaac walked, he stooped rather badly, but 
this was no doubt due partly to his delicate health, 
and partly to the occupation he followed. Early in 
the morning he would start out with a dozen little 
mole-traps in his pocket, and lay them in the meadow 
in various places that appeared to have the best pros- 
pect of success. Farmers allowed him a trifle for each 
mole caught, and he further added to his meagre earn- 
ings by selling the skins in the little town of St. Arthur. 

Isaac lived with a widowed sister in a thatched 
cottage on the side of the road just a mile from the vil- 
lage of Llanbadarn. He had bought the cottage for a 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the privilege of 
“owning” his own home was something for which he 
never ceased to express his gratitude to his Maker. 

It was commonly understood that Isaac had once 
been engaged to be married to the daughter of a farmer 
in the parish. She was a Bible-class teacher at 
Ebenezer chapel when Isaac was Superintendent of the 
Sunday school. After the wedding date had been 
arranged, she was taken ill with a complaint known in 
those days as “the decline,” and with her death the 
vision of fellowship which Isaac had cherished vanished 
forever from his mind. 

Isaac was never known to “walk out” with another 
woman. He assumed that the premature death of the 
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girl he loved was an indication of the Lord’s will 
that he should travel the journey of life alone. But 
there were compensations for Isaac. The boys and 
girls in the district loved him. [ can recall seeing him 
accompanied by a couple of little girls picking mush- 
rooms early in the morning in a meadow that adjoined 
our Jand. I also remember the splendid whistles he 
often made from a “sally” tree that grew on the edge 
of the pond at the back of my home. And what 
wonderful shoe-lifts he could make from the wooden 
pegs that were used to thatch the hay-ricks! His con- 
stant interest in myself and my brothers secured for him 
a warm place in my mother's heart. 

The cottage in which Isaac lived was known as Pen- 
bont, and consisted of a kitchen, a back-kitchen, and 
two small bedrooms. In the front room was a large 
fireplace with “hobs” on each side from which you 
could look up and see the sky. On a shelf in the 
window the widow kept several pots of flowers, mainly 
geraniums and fuchsias. There was one geranium 
plant which Isaac dearly loved, and which emitted 
the scent of peppermint. He would often press a leaf 
between his thumb and finger, rubbing them together 
a few times, and then raise his fingers to his nose and 
sniff in an ecstasy of delight. It was wonderful what a 
capacity Isaac had for the enjoyment of simple things! 

The furniture consisted of a few deal chairs, two 
arm-chairs, a table covered with brown oilcloth, a sofa, 
and an old oak cupboard. It was in this cupboard 
that the widow kept her best tea service, and this 
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particular “set” was only brought out for use when the 
Baptist minister and his wife called to take tea. On 
the mantel shelf were a few old chocolate lustre jugs 
standing in front of several blue willow plates. Large 
framed photos of Gladstone, Spurgeon and Dale hung 
on the papered walls. 

In the corner of the room, just by the window, stood 
a home-made bookcase containing the few books that 
Isaac loved. The widow only read her Bible and The 
Christian Herald. Isaac was the proud possessor of a 
Greek Lexicon which he studied in the evening by the 
light of a little lamp in order to get at the exact mean- 
ing of “The Scriptures.” “It isn’t sufficient,” Isaac 
often declared, ‘‘to have a ‘general’ notion as to the 
Almighty’s wishes concerning men. He expects us 
to obtain, through the medium of the Written Word, 
some ‘specific’ ideas of what He would have us do.” 
And it was with this sublime end in view that he bought 
his Greek Lexicon. I can recall seeing volumes of 
sermons by Spurgeon, Parker and Dale, and the poems 
of Longfellow and Browning. Isaac used to say that 
Browning was like a mine in the bowels of the earth, 
but Longfellow was like a June day in the meadow! 

The cottage of Penbont had a western view. Isaac 
had a quaint notion about this. Up to fifty years of 
age a man, in his opinion, should live in a house facing 
east. He could then rise with the sun, and catch the 
vigour of the early morning. It was a “call” to a 
life of action. After fifty, however, a man should live 
in a house facing west. In the evening he could watch 
the sun setting in a blaze of glory over the Aberedw 
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mountains, and catch a vision and a foretaste of the 
radiance and beauty of the land beyond the sun to 
which he was hastening. 

Isaac was not only a great student of the Bible, but 
was also a local preacher of considerable repute. 
On rare occasions he made copious notes of his sermons, 
especially if the subject under consideration involved 
precise theological statements. Once when delivering 
a sermon at an open-air meeting in a farm yard, a gust 
of wind blew his notes from the table, and he begged 
his audience not to bother to pick them up. “If I 
haven’t a message for you in my heart, brethren,’ 
said he, “then all my preaching, whether from notes 
or not, will be in vain!” 

The Baptist minister had given Isaac a black frock 
coat which he always wore when he preached. It is 
true that the edges of the sleeves were somewhat 
frayed, and the cloth had a brownish tint, but Isaac 
felt that such a coat was necessary when the task of 
“delivering the Truth” fell to him to perform. The 
“Mystery of Divine Grace” or the “Doctrine of the 
Trinity” could not be analysed and elucidated effec- 
tively by a preacher wearing a tweed suit! A black 
frock coat, and possibly the white beard, were pre- 
requisites to the proper presentation of “The Plan, 
my dear friends, the Plan of Salvation!” 

One of Isaac’s favourite themes was the “Doctrine 
of the Trinity.” He illustrated his subject with a tal- 
low candle. The candle consisted of three things: 
the tallow, the wick, and the flame—three in one. 
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The emphasis was on the “‘flame’’ representing, as it 
did, the function of the Holy Spirit. The “gift’’ of the 
Holy Spirit may be shared by all who trim their wicks 
and hold out the candle in readiness for the visit of the 
Candle-lighter. ‘Christ moves through the world,” 
said Isaac, “with a flaming torch, and He stands ready 
to-night to light your candle with a flame that all the 
storms that rage over the Brecknock hills can never 
put out! Hold out your candle now!” 

In spite of the solemn themes that usually attracted 
Isaac, he was inclined, now and again, to indulge in a 
curious kind of humour. My father once engaged him 
to plant a number of gooseberry trees. At the close 
of the day, after all the trees had been planted, Isaac 
leaned on his spade and said to me in a tone that was 
grave and mysterious, “There, boy! . . . I’ve 
said the words!” 

My curiosity was instantly aroused, and I wanted to 
know what “‘subtle” words he had said. The ‘‘words”’ 
used seemed to have an occult significance which, 
when uttered, had a mysterious effect on the gooseberry 
trees just planted. It was a long time before Isaac 
could be persuaded to disclose the strange words which 
he said he always used when engaged in the speculative 
task of planting gooseberry trees. Glancing fearfully 
around to assure himself that nobody was near, he put 
his hand to the side of his mouth and said: “My boy, 
these are the ‘words’ that I always say when I finish 
planting gooseberry trees: ‘Live, ordie! . . . I'll 
be paid!’”’ 
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One summer evening, many years ago, I called to 
see my old friend to wish him good-bye. I was leaving 
the following week for Canada. In answer to his 
inquiry as to my health I replied with the usual phrase, 
“Pretty well, thank you.” With an odd expression 
on his face Isaac said, ‘Say nothing about being 
‘pretty,’ my boy,—it’s something to be well! I’m a fair 
judge of what’s ‘pretty’ myself!’ 

Seated on a couple of home-made chairs, just outside 
the cottage door, with hollyhocks and roses in bloom, 
we talked for a time concerning my venture across the 
Atlantic. Isaac had his Greek Lexicon and Bible on 
his knee. He looked very frail and worn, and his talk 
was frequently interrupted by a distressing cough. 
“Keep ever in mind,” said he, “the doctrine of His 
Grace.” A little later he remarked, ““The word ‘grace’ 
seems to have gone out of date in recent years. It has 
lost much of its old and rich significance. But it will 
come back, my boy,—it will come back!” 

When the moment for parting came, Isaac rose and 
grasped me by the hand. “‘Your father and I,” said 
he, “were friends for many years, and I have known 
you, my boy, from the cradle. I would like to give 
you a few words of advice before you leave the land of 
your fathers. Promise me that you will read two 
things, every three months, as long as you live. The 
first is the 15th chapter of Corinthians, in which is told 
the story of the ‘mortal’ putting on ‘immortality,’ 
and the second is America’s Declaration of Indepen- 
dence! The last will keep you right in this world, and 
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the first will fit you for the next. The Declaration tells 
a man to bow his head to nobody but God. The 
chapter in Corinthians tells us that this life is not all. 
Get soaked in that chapter, my boy, and you will have 
a perspective of life that will run right through to the 
Great Beyond!” 

After a few moments’ pause, Isaac gave me an affec- 
tionate glance and said: ‘‘When you return to Wales 
your old friend Isaac will not be here. I am waiting 
every day for the ‘Chariot’ to take me over the Western 
Hills. I can’t quite understand the delay, but when 
He comes He will find me eager to take the journey. 
Many a time have | seen Him come in the roar of a 
storm, but the visit which I am hourly expecting will 
be made ‘on the crest of a breeze,’ and I shall be here— 
and not here—almost at the same moment! My body 
longs for the earth, but my spirit yearns for flight!” 

When I reached the garden gate I turned for one last 
look at my old friend Isaac Williams, the mole- 
catcher. The glow of the western sky was shining on 
his face. His hand lay tenderly on his Greek Lexicon. 
His sister, the widow, had come out of the cottage and 
was standing by his side with her arm thrown around 
his shoulder. It was a scene on which the memory 
loves to linger. 

A few months later, just when the berries on the 
mountain-ash by the garden gate were reddening, the 
“Chariot” on the “‘crest of an evening breeze’ called 
for Isaac. He was there—and not there—almost at the 
same moment! 
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The Bunch of Five 


In the little Welsh town of St. Arthur there lived 
until recently an old fellow who gloried in the name 
of “Jack the Rocks.” Everybody throughout the 
whole country-side knew Jack. Chapel people were 
disposed to frown on his questionable habits, but the 
young fellows in the town who took an interest in “the 
noble art of self-defence’ were not ashamed to confess 
their admiration for its chief local exponent. The 
boys in the town all thought the world of him. He 
was their hero. It was Jack who taught them how to 
box. It was Jack who told them thrilling stories. No 
amount of criticism on the part of the deacons of the 
Baptist chapel was allowed to affect their judgment 
of the man whose fighting ability had long been the 
talk of every fireside. 

Fighting was the only occupation in which Jack 
took a permanent interest. Everything else in life was 
subsidiary. He had the build of a fighter, and years 
of interest and practice in that vocation had given him 
the face of a fighter. He was a little below the average 
height, had a thick-set body, legs that were slightly 
bowed, and a massive head set squarely and firmly on 
shoulders that were remarkable for their breadth and 
strength. His nose bore unmistakable signs of once 
having been broken. He had extraordinary eyes that 
gave one the impression of a well of unknown depth. 
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It was impossible not to notice a strange and alert 
steadiness of gaze suggestive of a wild animal in repose. 

Jack must have been sixty when I first became ac- 
quainted with him. A friend had told him that I was 
about to discard an old suit of clothes, and this was 
sufficient to warrant a request on the part of Jack for 
an introduction. The trousers were much too long, but 
this could be remedied, so he said, by an old woman 
whom he knew, who could easily put a “‘tuck” in them! 

It is doubtful if Jack ever bought a suit of clothes 
in his life. His many friends looked after him in this 
respect, and the way his trousers used to fold like a 
concertina over his boots afforded ample testimony to 
the philanthropy of his admirers. 

Jack’s proper name was John Williams, but as there 
were several men in the town known by that name, it 
became the custom to call him by the name of the cot- 
tage in which he was born. Situated on a rocky spot, 
just outside St. Arthur, the cottage was known as 
“The Rocks.” It was Jack’s frequent boast that while 
there were many of the name of John Williams in the 
neighbourhood, there was only one—and there couldn’t 
be more than one—Jack the Rocks. The term was 
equivalent to a university degree, or a title conferred 
by royalty. In fact Jack felt that he really belonged 
to the aristocracy of the district! His distinction as 
a fighter had raised him to that enviable elevation. 

On one occasion Jack was summoned to answer the 
charge of “disturbing the peace,” and the squire of the 
parish, who acted as magistrate, found himself com- 
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pelled to fine the prisoner the usual amount with costs. 
Jack, however, was never known to have any money, 
and there was nothing for the squire to do but pay the 
fine himself, and thus release his old friend from an 
embarrassing situation! Jack was fond of referring to 
this incident as a proof of the intimate relationship 
existing between himself and the squire. 

Jack was never known to engage in any regular work 
for a living. His activities in this respect were mainly 
confined to odd jobs around town, and helping farmers 
to look after their cattle in the market square. Far- 
mers liked to employ him for work of this kind. He 
knew how to handle cattle. He knew, also, how to 
handle men. The task of looking after a herd of cattle 
would be accepted with the air of a man conferring a 
favour, and he never failed to impress the owner with 
the notion that the good price obtained for his stock 
was largely due to Jack’s presence and_ influence. 
People seemed to gravitate, almost instinctively, to the 
spot where he stood. 

With no immediate prospect of a fight, Jack’s 
movements, as he walked down town, conveyed an 
impression of carelessness and swagger, but when a 
storm began to brew in the market, you would see his 
blue eyes contract, and a heavy cloud gather on his 
face. He would move around the disturbed area on 
tip-toe, light and soft and sinuous, with a scowl on his 
battered face, watching, with every nerve tense, for the 
right moment to spring. When Jack decided to spring 
it was done with the lithe strength and agility of a 
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panther. A few lightning blows with what he used to 
call his “bunch of five’’—and he would be standing 
over his fallen prey glaring around to inquire if there 
happened to be any others present who wanted the 
same attention. His authority in those days was 
usually enforced with merciless effectiveness. 

The “‘bunch of five’ had been given Jack, so he said, 
by the Almighty, to protect old men, women and 
children. The phrase was used to describe the 
knuckles of his hand. He found those knuckles use- 
ful, too, when he wanted to explain to people his 
philosophy of life. The four knuckles represented 
his life divided into four stages of twenty years each. 
When Jack had reached eighty he would often point 
significantly to the knuckle of his little finger to indicate 
where he then stood—just on the edge, and the next 
step—into space! 

In his old age Jack used to do odd jobs for me in the 
garden, and his frequent thirst was something that 
filled his friends with awe! With a twinkle in his eye 
he would often say, ‘A pint of beer would help this 
job on considerable,” or “Work is a despert thing to 
make a man dry,” and without giving one a chance to 
argue the point he would wipe the sweat from his big, 
bald head, and hold out his horny hand for the coppers 
he expected to get. 

Jack was proud of his bald head and used to call it 
his “bladder of lard.” It had served him well in many 
a tussle in which his “bunch of five’’ needed assistance. 
After indulging in a few glasses of beer his disposition 
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to talk about his early exploits became strongly marked. 
The battle that seemed to appeal most to his imagina- 
tion was with a man who was understood to be six 
feet two in his stockings. They fought eighteen rounds 
before Jack gave him the knock-out blow. To an ad- 
miring audience Jack would tell how, in the struggle, 
he was struck on his nose “‘till it cracked like the stem 
of a clay pipe,’ and how he retaliated with a stinging 
blow on his opponent’s cheek “‘till it opened like the 
lid of a bacco box!” ‘“‘He was six feet two in his 
stockings when I started on him,” said Jack, “but when 
I finished with him he was only four feet six!” 

There was one celebrated fight that didn’t end quite 
so successfully for Jack. The news reached him one 
day that there was a stranger in town who had been 
heard to boast at the bar of the Red Lion that he could 
lick the best man in the neighbourhood. He was 
described to Jack as a big swarthy man, not unlike a 
gipsy, and that he had an unusually thick crop of 
black bushy hair. With a swagger of his shoulders 
Jack strode down the middle of the street and sought 
an introduction to the man who had dared to make that 
threat. ‘‘They tell me,” he said, “that you’ve been 
saying you can lick the best man in this little town! 
That term has fitted your humble servant for a good 
many years, and | would much like to oblige you!” 

A fight was soon arranged, and in the course of the 
struggle Jack’s opponent suddenly ducked his head and 
charged like a bull at Jack’s body. Stepping lightly 
aside, Jack’s hand flew out and gripped the black 
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bushy hair of his foe, intending to settle the issue there 
and then with an upper-cut blow. To Jack’s intense 
surprise the crop of black bushy hair separated com- 
pletely from his opponent’s head, and before he could 
recover from the effect of the strange phenomenon the 
man turned on his heel and was running off in the 
direction of the public-house, leaving the astonished 
Jack standing on the field of battle with his mouth open 
and an enormous black wig in his hand! 

Right up to the end of his life Jack had the idea 
that the town looked to him to preserve order and settle 
disputes. This was generally done with his “bunch 
of five.” There were times when the authorities had to 
tell him there were other and better ways of settling 
disputes than by the use of his fists. Jack held the 
view, however, that it was a great mistake to “let 
loose the law” on anyone. You could never quite tell 
what “‘the law” would do! In spite of what the court 
might say, Jack never ceased to declare that, as a last 
resort, he preferred depending for justice solely on his 
“bunch of five.” 

There were occasions when Jack had to be sent to 
jail for the offence of “disturbing the peace,’ but he 
always submitted to the penalty with the utmost good 
humour. Once when leaving the prison he turned to 
the Governor with a twinkle in his eye and said: 
“Governor! keep the bed warm—I shall be back with 
you soon!” 

Prisoners sentenced to jail in the courts of St. 
Arthur were escorted by a policeman to a town some 
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twenty miles away. The railway station was a quarter 
of a mile from the court house. On one occasion Jack 
received a sentence of fourteen days, and before the 
proceedings of the court were over he turned to the 
Superintendent of Police and casually remarked: 
“Super, I think I’ll walk on to the station!’ “Sit down, 
John,” said the officer, “sit down!” 

When the court closed, the Superintendent ordered 
a young police recruit to take Jack to the station and 
wait until he himself arrived. As Jack and the young 
policeman were walking along the road in the direction 
of the station, Jack suddenly dived through an alley 
and ran as fast as his legs could carry him, with the 
officer hard on his heels. Over the bridge they dashed, 
causing intense excitement among the people who 
witnessed the race. 

When Jack reached the station he slipped round some 
buildings and started back for town. On reaching the 
middle of the bridge he found his way blocked by the 
Superintendent who was hurrying over to the station 
to take charge of him. Jack at once touched his hat 
to the chief and said: “I’ve been giving your young 
recruit a little police training before leaving for my 
holidays! He’s pretty fast, Super, but not as fast as 
Jack the Rocks!” 

One evening, when Jack was about eighty years old, 
and working for me in the garden, an old Congrega- 
tional minister, about the same age, called to see me. 
He was visiting the scene of his early ministry after an 
absence of nearly forty years. In the old days he was 
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well acquainted with Jack the Rocks, and had shared 
an experience with him he had never forgotten. When 
told that his old friend was still alive, and at that 
moment working in my garden, he said he would dearly 
love to meet him again. 

The minister then told the story of his first experi- 
ience with Jack. During his early ministry he had been 
one of the principal advocates of a reform which was 
bitterly opposed by one of the political parties. At 
the close of a meeting in the town hall, at which he 
spoke, a rowdy, half-drunken crowd had gathered 
around the entrance, determined to do bodily harm to 
the minister the moment he appeared. Startled by 
the menacing attitude of the mob, and fearing if he 
ventured out he might get killed, the minister waited 
hesitatingly on the steps that led to the hall. A 
couple of ruffians rushed up the steps and seized him 
by the collar of his coat. Suddenly a strapping young 
fellow was seen to push his way through the crowd. 
The next moment he sprang with a bound to the aid 
of the minister, and flung the two ruffians down the 
steps. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said the young fellow 
to the minister, ‘‘allow me to see you home.” Cer- 
tainly, John,” said he, “I shall be safe with you!” 

The mob at once recognized that the friend and 
protector of the minister was none other than the 
celebrated Jack the Rocks, now in the prime of life, 
and no one dared to interfere as he marched up street 
with the minister’s arm through his own. “John,” 
said the minister, “you have saved my life to-night!” 
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More than forty years had passed since that incident 
took place, and one could well understand why the 
gentle old minister was so anxious to meet his pro- 
tector once again. When the battered old dog came 
into the room I said to him: “John, do you know this 
gentleman?” Stepping forward with his “bunch of 
five” outstretched he said, with trembling voice, 
“Muster Davies!—an’ how be you?” “Do you remem- 
ber the time you saved my life, John>’’ said the 
minister. “‘Aye, that I do!” replied John, “an’ I 
think I could do it yet, sir, but my breath is short!— 
my breath is short, Muster Davies!—but thank God, 
sir,” said he, lifting his arm and clenching his fist with 
sudden vigour, “I’ve still got my bunch of fivel’” And 
the two old men clasped hands and looked with affec- 
tion into one another’s eyes. They had found a 
common ground, and were content to revel in its 
memory. 

Jack was anxious to prove to his friend that, in 
spite of his age and shortness of breath, he still had a 
little “spring” in him. At a pinch he could yet give 
a good account of himself “‘in the ring.” To the 
surprise of all present he suddenly rose from his chair 
and sat down on the carpeted floor. Lifting his legs 
about six inches from the ground he hopped across 
the room by a series of jerky movements of his body, 
just to show us, so he said, that there was a good deal 
of life in the old dog yet! 

Jack cherished the idea that fighting was his special 
mission in life, just as much as saving souls was the 
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mission of the preacher. He was sure that a “record” 
of his exploits would be kept “up above.” Mysterious 
as it was to him, he had discovered that his “profession” 
had become unpopular with the Church, and he there- 
fore rarely attended service. Now and again he could 
be seen hanging around the precincts of the church on 
a Sunday morning, sometimes leaning on the stone wall 
of the churchyard, with his clay pipe in his mouth, 
listening, with solemn appreciation, to the music that 
reached him there. 

Drink, no doubt, was Jack’s chief enemy. He had so 
many friends that it was never difficult to find a man 
prepared to treat him to a pint of beer at one of the 
many public-houses which the town maintained. An 
old associate had been found dead under a hedge, and it 
was commonly understood he had died from drink. 
I had often warned Jack that a similar fate might 
befall himself unless he altered his habits. I also 
cautioned him that death was not the end. The 
prospect of going into the other world did not seem to 
alarm him at all. With a knowing look on his face, 
and a shake of his old head, he said: “If the Lord should 
come along on His White Horse and see Jack the Rocks 
lying in the ditch, He wouldn’t pass him by! He would 
lean over His silver saddle and say: ‘John, come along 
with me! Ihave need of men like you—over there!’” 

A few years ago the Lord—on His White Horse— 
called for Jack the Rocks, and if heaven is anything like 
what Jack conceived it to be, I haven’t much doubt 
that his time will mainly be occupied in recounting to 
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a breathless audience of kindred spirits the story of his 
exploits on earth. Conspicuous among the throng 
will be the little minister, and one of the most thrilling 
stories which Jack will relate will be that of the man 
whom he fought and licked, who stood “six feet two 
in his stockings” when the fight started, and who 
shrank to “four feet six” when the battle was over! 
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The Stone-Breaker 


Old John Morgan, the Dingle, was known to almost 
everybody who travelled along the turnpike road 
through the parish of Llanbadarn. For many years 
he had been employed by the County Council to break 
stones. At a certain period of the year wagon loads 
of bluish stone from a local quarry were placed in the 
ditch at various places along the highway, and it was 
John the Dingle’s task to break them to a size that 
fulfilled the requirements of the authorities. 

John was understood to be an excellent stone- 
breaker. With an old sack under his knee he would 
work, day after day, at his allotted task, and the 
tap, tap, tap of his hammer would continue with the 
monotonous regularity of the tick of a grandfather’s 
clock. Pushed in the hedge was a little parcel, wrapped 
in a red and white cotton handkerchief, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that it contained John’s simple mid- 
day meal, called by him his “bait.” 

Whilst John was engaged to break stones on a day 
wage basis, it was the custom of the County Council 
to make a settlement with its workmen once a month. 
John had to send in a monthly account showing the 
number of days he had worked and the loads of stone 
he had broken. John was never very “handy” at 
figures, but he rarely erred on the wrong side. He had 
never been to school, but had managed to pick up a 
little reading and writing. It was his proud boast 
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that he never had to use a “cross” for his signature. 
For the boys who “knew figures” he had a great 
admiration, and he often expressed his regret he had 
never been privileged to “‘larn”’ them in his early years. 

John’s deficiency in the matter of “figures” did not 
prevent his sending to the Road Inspector an account 
showing he had worked thirty-six days in the month 
of June! There was a good sporting chance that a 
slight deviation from the truth might pass unnoticed, 
and a further ten days’ wages obtained for his toil. 

From this incident it will be obvious that John was 
very keen on every penny he could get, and when he 
had to part with “a bit o’ money” it was recognized 
by everybody to be an exceedingly painful operation. 
When paying a bill he would untie and unroll his cotton 
purse, and the first coin taken out would be placed 
between his teeth and held there until he had found the 
next! 

When I first became acquainted with John the 
Dingle he was hovering around sixty years of age. On 
week days it was his custom to wear a brown cotton 
velvet coat and woollen cord trousers. On Sundays 
he wore a heavy blue felt suit which Tommy the tailor 
declared would last a lifetime. His soft black hat 
was the same as those usually worn by curates. He 
had thin sandy whiskers that flurried backward and 
forward when the wind was blowing. Heavy nailed 
boots completed his attire, and he walked with an 
exceptionally long stride. 

It would be difficult to conceive that during the whole 
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of his life John ever bought more than a couple of suits 
of clothes. These were made by the village tailor, who 
vowed his work “would endure!” The blue felt cloth 
in John’s Sunday suit was so thick and stiff that one 
might easily imagine the trousers standing up by them- 
selves! There was a quality of permanence about his 
clothes that had something in common with the old 
oak cupboard that stood in the kitchen at the Dingle— 
a cupboard made by Jack the Joiner fifty years before. 
Such clothes were the heirlooms of the family, and were 
handed down to the next generation in company with 
the old oak chest and the chocolate lustre jugs. They 
constituted a valuable part of “‘the estate.” 

Like many of the border men of Wales, old John had 
a weakness for chewing tobacco. He also had a 
weakness for asking men who happened to pass him on 
the road if they, by any chance, had “‘a bit 0’ bacco” 
to spare? He confessed he found it difficult to make 
headway with his task without an adequate supply 
of his favourite “twist. To him it was a greater 
necessity than food. 

A certain young man had been to the sea-side and had 
brought some sea-weed home with him. By darkening 
this sea-weed it could be made to look not unlike twist 
tobacco. A happy idea struck him. When next 
receiving the usual request for “a bit 0’ ‘bacco’’ he 
handed a few inches of the prepared sea-weed to John, 
assuring him that it had been brought all the way from 
Swansea for his special benefit! John was loud in his 
praise of the kindness of his benefactor, and at once 
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placed the tempting bit inhis mouth. But the pleasure 
was of short duration. Spluttering all over his chin he 
sprang to his feet and shouted, “Devil a lie! do yer 
want to poison mah? Gorn sarn thee!—if ever I catch 
thee I'll flay thee alive!” It is hardly necessary to say 
there was at least one neighbour from whom John never 
begged a bit of chewing tobacco again! 

Whilst John often deplored that he had never re- 
ceived any “‘edication,” he knew, better than most 
people, how to save money. It was darkly hinted 
by certain unfriendly people that he had a tidy bit 
in his stocking hidden somewhere in the Dingle. But 
he hated to part with a copper. A tradesman in St. 
Arthur once sent him a threatening request on a “blue 
paper’ to settle an overdue account without delay. 
The “blue paper” had a hint of “law” about it, and 
was expected to have the desired effect. John at once 
stalked into town, a distance of nine miles, with his 
sandy side whiskers blowing in the wind, but before 
paying his bill he declared—just as an assertion of 
independence—that it wasn’t the “blue paper” that had 
frightened him, but that he had run short of some 
‘bacco, and had to come! 

In spite of his lack of “‘edication” it was John’s 
frequent boast that he knew, not only the value of 
money, but also how to handle it. ‘‘I can count a hun- 
dred pounds,” he often declared, “‘an’ if yer want to 
know purty bad how many shillin’s is in ’em 
I think I could tell yer!” 

Like most men John the Dingle had his troubles. 
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In early years he had married what he called “a tidy, 
quiet ‘oman’’ who, in the course of time, bore him a 
daughter. The mother did not long survive the 
ordeal of living with John, and after her death his 
daughter and he looked after the house as best they 
could. When the daughter grew up she became the 
victim of “‘some feller as ought to ha’ known better’ — 
and in her desperation, one dark night, she smothered 
her child and buried it in an old disused shed in the 
woods. The crime was discovered, and John was sum- 
moned to appear as a witness at the trial. 

The “‘case’’ was tried at a town some forty miles 
away, and John, for the first time in his life, had to 
travel by train. Hoping that a respectable appearance 
on the part of the father might “help the gel a bit,” 
John borrowed a black frock coat from a horsedealer 
who had bought it years before to attend funerals. 
A bedroom at a certain hotel was provided for John, 
and it so happened that among the articles of furniture 
in the room was a large looking-glass, known as a 
“pier-glass,’ the use of which was entirely outside the 
range of John’s previous experience. When the hotel 
porter took him to his room John was much disturbed 
to see what appeared to be a strange man at the far 
end, looking a good deal like a preacher, and it was with 
considerable agitation in his voice that he hurriedly 
told the porter he didn’t much care to sleep with 
strangers! Could he have a bed to himself? 

The black frock coat borrowed by John for the oc- 
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decision was reached which resulted in the daughter 
being sent to the county asylum. This was a great 
blow to John. The verdict had deprived him of a 
housekeeper, and he was soon forced to look round 
for ‘“‘a strungish oman” to carry on the work his 
daughter used to do. 

John was painfully aware that the employment of a 
woman involved expense, but he couldn’t very well 
see how this could be avoided. More by luck than 
cunning he found a woman to suit him. Her name 
was Liza. For some time they lived together as 
master and servant, but John, whose special gift was 
an ability to “count a hundred pounds’ and tell, 
at a pinch, “how many shillin’s were in ’em,” con- 
ceived a way, too obvious to mention, whereby the 
payment of wages to Liza might be avoided. Liza 
was supposed not to have offered any objection. For 
all that was known she might have had “a past.” In 
any case the new but improper relationship quietly 
established at the Dingle did not escape the watchful 
eye of the parson, who took the first opportunity of 
having a heart-to-heart talk with John. 

When John reached home that evening he told Liza 
of the talk he had with the parson. The parson had 
said he would be pleased if John and Liza would get 
matters settled at the Registry Office as soon as 
possible. John was reminded by the austere represen- 
tative of the Church that if something were to happen 
to him in his present condition he might find the 
situation “a bit awk’ard” for him. This was the gist 
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of John’s communication to Liza. Liza replied that she 
wasn t very particular—he could do as he pleased. 
It was all the same to her! John, however, felt that 
some sacrifice had to be made to put himself “right” 
with the parson, and he therefore decided to carry out 
his wishes. 

The following day John walked into town and signed 
the preliminary papers at the Registry Office. Fearing 
his real age of sixty-two might be prohibitive he told the 
Registrar that his age was fifty! In a grave tone he 
cautiously inquired what might be the total cost of the 
proposed transaction, and was told that a “pound” 
would cover it. “By Gar!’ muttered John to himself, 
“it takes money to please the parson!” The journey 
to town had meant the loss of a day’s wages, but there 
was a slight glint of hope in the reflection that perhaps 
the Road Inspector would never know! 

A week later John walked into town again, with 
Liza following on foot a mile or so behind. They did 
not want to be seen together. The thing had to be 
done as quietly as possible. When the ceremony 
took place at the Registry Office it was found necessary 
to get someone off the street to witness the signatures. 
The man who happened to be called in for that pur- 
pose knew John, and noted that his age had been put 
down as fifty. “John,” said he, “this is not your 
proper age! You are more than fifty!’ “I binna 
very sure of my age,” replied John, “but the paper 
says I’m fifty, and, devil a lie!—that ought ter be near 
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When the couple emerged from the office John was 
startled to find some fellows outside with a rope which 
they suddenly wound around the pair. This was a 
common practice in those days, and was done in the 
hope of extracting a few pence from the bridegroom to 
“celebrate” the occasion. This was too much for John. 
The job inside had already cost hima pound! Further- 
more he did not see how it was possible for him to 
charge the County Council for thirty-six days’ work 
in every month! It looked as if the adverse forces of 
life were closing on him. Hurriedly drawing a big 
knife from his pocket he slashed the rope apart, and 
Liza and he started off for home. After walking a 
mile or so together John asked Liza to rest under the 
hedge for half an hour, and then to follow on. There 
were solid reasons why they should not be seen together. 
Other people might feel like “roping’’ them before they 
reached the Dingle. Half an hour after John arrived 
home, Liza also came. John heaved a big sigh. The 
job had cost him a “pound’’—and those “‘fellers” with 
the rope had nearly made it more! 

In calmer moments, however, as John reflected on 
what Liza and he had done, he declared that perhaps 
the “pound” was well spent, because he had not only 
pleased the parson, which was a big thing in itself, 
but he had managed to fix things in such a way as to 
make his entry into the other world, whenever that 
might happen, a “‘little less awk’ard” for him! The 
things of earth, and the things of heaven, had been 
straightened out! 
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The occupation of a stone-breaker was never con- 
sidered very favourable to longevity, and in the course 
of a few years John the Dingle went the way of all 
flesh. For all that I know Liza may yet be living 
at the Dingle. The old blue felt suit of clothes is no 
doubt doing excellent service on the back of someone 
attending the parish church. I fully expect to see it 
again. If I were asked to venture an opinion as to the 
present whereabouts of John, I would be greatly 
tempted to appropriate a phrase that often fell from his 
lips: “Devil a lie—if I can tell!” It is just possible 
that he may now be engaged in breaking stones on some 
celestial highway, and if that be so I am confident that 
very few spiritual travellers will be allowed to pass 
his way without first being held up with the familiar 
inquiry: ‘Yer don’t happen to have a bit o *bacco 
to spare?” 
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The Owner of Penblane 


If there was one thing in the world that stirred the 
pride of old Ezra Rogers, it was the fact that he was the 
owner of the farm at which he and his family lived. 
It is true that the hill farm known as “Penblane” was 
but a small holding in the parish of Llanbadarn, and 
that the tumble-down condition of the buildings con- 
veyed a sense of harsh and desolate poverty, but, re- 
gardless of these trifles, Ezra was vividly conscious of 
the wide chasm existing between the mere tenant- 
farmer and the man who “owned” his own land. 

In Ezra’s opinion ownership of land placed him on a 
level with the squire and parson, and he expected 
everyone in the parish to recognize his superior status 
by touching their hats as a mark of respect. The 
“deeds” that established the ownership of Penblane 
lay at the bottom of an old oak chest standing in the 
corner of Ezra’s bedroom, and there could be no doubt 
as to the exalted position to which he was entitled. 
He found it necessary, at times, to remind people that 
if he ‘““wunna”’ exactly a “‘squire” he was “‘purty”’ near 
one! 

There was another feature in connection with Ezra’s 
ownership of land that fed his pride. Penblane had 
been “‘left’’ him by his father. Property acquired by 
purchase carried with it a certain degree of social 
distinction, but it was nothing compared with the 
distinction attaching to a man who became possessed 
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of land through “inheritance.” This was Ezra’s privi- 
lege. He belonged to the “landlord class.” As he 
stalked off every morning, with an ash plant in his 
hand, and a shaggy old sheep dog at his heels, he felt 
that it was worth a “good del” to know that the land 
on which he trod belonged tohim. His sluggish imag- 
ination was stirred by a sense of ownership, and all 
that it implied. 

The general appearance of Ezra made it impossible 
even to guess his age. He himself seemed never quite 
sure how old he was. He held the opinion, however, 
that he was “somewhere nigh fifty, and perhaps a bit 
more!” The curious old clothes he wore must have 
been a part of the “estate” left him by his father 
a generation before, and the wisp of grey hair—sugges- 
tive of a bit of sheep-wool caught on a briar—-which 
ornamented his rugged face, made a guess at his age a 
reckless speculation. His finger-nails were so long 
that they seemed more like the talons of a hawk than 
the nails of a human hand. His hair was allowed to 
grow over his ears, and now and again was cut with a 
sheep-shears. When engaged in conversation it was 
noticed that a thin line of white froth gathered round 
his mouth, and, when angered, the expression on his 
face was not unlike that of a surly old dog. 

Many years before I became acquainted with Ezra 
he had persuaded a woman to share his fortunes at 
Penblane, a family of four sons being the result of the 
union. Some of his neighbours declared that Pro- 
vidence must have intervened to prevent his having 
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any daughters! It was commonly reported that when 
F:zra’s marriage took place in the parish church, with 
old parson Owen performing the ceremony, the woman 
friend who accompanied the bride got next to Ezra by 
mistake as the three stood before the altar. On being 
asked the usual question: “Wilt thou take this woman 
to be thy wedded wife?’ Ezra looked round in a 
confused way and replied: “‘It was the other I thought 
of havin’, sir, but J binna very particular!’ They were 
both “strungish” women, and were precisely the kind 
he was Icoking for to carry on the work at Penblane. 

Despite the fact that Ezra “wunna very particular” 
as to the kind of wife he had, Mrs. Rogers did her duty 
by him, and after a few years of incessant drudgery 
she went the way of all flesh, glad, no doubt to find rest 
and peace in the quiet graveyard at St. Elvel. For 
some time Ezra wore a black band of crepe on his 
sleeve, but beyond this symbol of bereavement he did 
not appear to feel very deeply the loss he and his sons 
had sustained. Occasionally he would pay his tribute 
of respect to the mother of his boys by saying: “My 
poor missus was a very tidy ‘oman, and it wunna 
often I had a miss word with ’er! But ’er got despert 
stout afore ‘er died!’’ 

Once every Sunday Ezra attended the parish church, 
and the parson’s views on all matters were good enough 
for him. The parson, however, was more of a social 
than religious factor in the neighbourhood, and paid 
little attention to preaching. To make a fuss over 
preaching was one of the characteristics of “dissenting” 
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ministers, and he had no desire to emulate them in that 
respect. It was generally understood that such 
sermons as he preached were bought in London at a 
penny a piece, and there is no doubt his commercial 
instincts saved him a lot of mental anguish. He rat- 
tled through his sermons as fast as he could, and 
showed unmistakable signs of relief when the task was 
over! Ezra cherished the traditional belief that land- 
lords and parsons had a common interest to promote, 
and it was his custom, at the close of the service, to 
offer a few congratulatory remarks concerning the 
morning’s sermon. “By Gar, parson, we be havin’ 
some vittles this mornin’!”’ 

If the parson’s views on religion were somewhat 
nebulous, his views on political questions left no one in 
doubt, and Ezra had long ago accepted him as an auth- 
ority on whom he could safely depend. The “pre- 
servation of the rights of property” was the chief plank 
in the parson’s political platform, and Ezra had no 
doubt as to the soundness of the doctrine. 

It would be a mistake to assume that Ezra was poor 
in wordly goods. Not only was he the owner of Pen- 
blane, but he had a large number of sheep, and a good 
many cattle and horses. He also had a considerable 
sum in the bank. He sometimes said that “Muster 
Williams, the bank, keeps my bit 0’ money.” He had 
the curious notion that “Muster Williams” kept his 
“bit o’ money” in a bag with a label attached to it on 
which were inscribed the words: “Ezra Rogers. His 
money. During the early part of the war, happening 
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to meet him in St. Arthur, he told me that “Muster 
Williams” had given him to understand that the 
‘‘suverment” needed some money “despert bad,’ and 
he had told him to “let °em have’ a hundred pounds 
of his. “It might help ’em on a bit!” 

His idea as to the preservation of the “rights of 
property” took a fantastic turn in Ezra’s mind. To 
his intense disgust he found that the “‘law’’ required him 
to send his boys to school. This invasion of his sacred 
“rights” annoyed him greatly, and for a time he stub- 
bornly refused to submit to the dictation of the “law.” 
What had “law” to do with a man who lived on his own 
farm? The authorities, however, found it necessary to 
issue a summons, and it was with dark rebellion in his 
heart that Ezra reluctantly decided to obey. He held 
the extraordinary notion that “edication” was “all 
very well” for poor boys who had to go out into the 
world to “’arn’” their own living, but for boys who 
would always live on their own land the idea of 
“edicating” them was “all nonsense.” “Aye, an’ 
more than nonsense! It was a waste of good money!” 

It so happened that Ezra’s boys did not get on very 
well with their schoolmaster. One of them had to be 
disciplined frequently with a cane. The news of this 
further violation of the “rights of property” infuriated 
the old man, and he determined to put a stop to it once 
for all. Taking what he called a “strungish ash plant” 
from the “‘cratch,” Ezra stalked down to the school 
one evening, and, leaning over the school-yard gate, 
he shouted: ‘Muster Williams! Muster Williams! 
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would yer mind comin’ out on the road?” The school- 
master came to the gate and soon learned the purpose 
of Ezra’s visit. “What d’you mean,” said Ezra, “by 
hittin’ that boy o’ mine? Hit a feller thy own size for 
a change! Hit me/ Hit me!” 

When telling the story to a friend a few days later, 
Ezra said: “I wanted the schoolmaster to hit mah first! 
I knew very well that if I gave him the first smack 
“er would let loose the Jaw on mah! But ’er wouldna 
come on! ’Er seemed despert afeared! When I saw 
him shaking like that, I made up my mind to encourage 
him a bit. So I closed up to him and rubbed his arl 
nose a few times with my ash plant, first one way and 
then the other. I then said again, ‘Hit me, Muster 
Williams, hit me!’ But Muster Williams wunna man 
enough to come on! If ’er had only hit mah first, and 
put mah right with the law,—I’d ha’ soon twisted his 
arl rattlebox off his neck!” 

Long before this incident Ezra had been thrown 
from his horse and had dislocated his shoulder, but was 
far too economical to employ a doctor to correct the 
trouble. His right arm was therefore useless as an 
instrument of war, but he was prepared to stake his all 
on his left. When he found that his invitation to a 
deadly conflict was firmly and respectfully declined, 
he gave “Muster Williams” a parting shot before 
returning to Penblane. “If ever I catch thee hittin’ 
that boy o’ mine again, I'll promise thee that if I canna 
give thee my right fist, thee shalt have the left!’ And 
with this dire threat he had to be content. The 
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disturbing vision of “‘the law’ had once again frustrated 
his plans. 

After a few years of a widower’s life Ezra conceived 
the notion that it might be to his advantage, as well 
as that of his boys, if he looked around for another wife. 
He heard that a neighbouring farmer, also a widower, 
was about to be married again, and would therefore 
have no further use for an elderly sister who kept house 
for him. It occurred to him that it might be possible 
to persuade this ““’oman” to become the mistress of 
Penblane. The right sort of a woman around the house 
was worth a “good del’’ to a man, and here appeared 
a chance that should be seized. The story of Ezra’s 
second proposal of marriage had best be told, as near as 
possible, in his own words. 

“T wanted a woman purty bad,” said Ezra, “an’ 
I thought that Lizzie Davies, the Bryn, might do. 
She was a strungish ‘oman, an’ I had known ’er all my 
life. So over I went to tne Bryn one evenin’ to larn 
what might be ’er views on the matter. I’dna mind 
sayin’ I act’ally went there three times in one month! 
But i binna a man to spend much time on sech matters, 
an’ the last time | was there, sittin’ with Lizzie in the 
porch, I up and said to ’er, ‘Look ’ere, ‘oman, be yer 
comin’ to Penblane>’ She said “er wouldna mind 
comin’, but that if ‘er came | would ’ave to settle 
something on ’er! I wunna much frightened at that, 
for I knew that nobody would come for nothin’. So 
I said, ‘How much might yer want?’ She said, 
‘Muster Rogers, yer’ll ’ave to settle a thousand pounds 
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on mah!’ . . . Well, a thousand pounds be a 
biggish sum, but as I wanted a woman purty bad, and 
being a man of few words, an’ not likin’ to spend much 
time on such matters, I said to’er: “’ Oman! on the day 
we be married yer shall have five hundred pounds!’ 
It was a del o’ money to part with, but I 
wanted to do the right thing by the woman, and I 
wanted to do the right thing by my boys. . . . 
But ’er stuck out for the thousand! . . . Well, I 
binna a man of many words, and what I say I mean, 
an’ when I found ’er wouldna muo! . . . I picked 
up my hat, and whistled for my dog, and said, ‘Good- 
night to yer!’ . . . an’ I hanna bin back!” 

Conversing with a friend a few days later, Ezra made 
one more reference to the incident. With a gloomy 
shake of his head he said he was glad he “hadna riz” 
to the thousand! He was on his way back from the 
doctor, to whom his boys had induced him togo. “I’ve 
bin to see Dr. Bates,” said he, “an’ ’er tells mah that 
I've a running wownd in my leg! . . . An’ ’er 
says it might take mah away!” 

In view of this ominous pronouncement, one of Ezra’s 
friends, having a Methodist turn of mind, cautiously 
inquired of him if he had any “views” about the future. 
The inquiry indicated a desire to have the old man 
properly equipped for the journey. Jordan was known 
to be a turbulent river, and the reception on its distant 
banks was something that could be affected by appro- 
priate action on this side. But the anxieties of his 
Methodist friend found no response in Ezra’s simple 
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mind. The perplexing problems of theology had 
never disturbed the serenity of his outlook concerning 
his “latter end.” He had regularly attended the parish 
church, and had done his best to keep on the right side 
of the parson. He had managed the farm his father 
had left him, and had put a “‘del” of money away for 
the boys. He had never voted Liberal in his life, and 
had done all that was humanly possible to preserve 
“the rights of property.” What more in the world 
was a man expected to do? 

When such abstruse subjects as “heaven” and the 
“‘soul”’ were mentioned to him, he confessed he knew 
very little about “them things.” Once, when asked 
if he was aware he had a soul, he replied that the 
parson had told him he had one, and he was under the 
impression—although not quite sure—that it resided 
somewhere in that portion of his body slightly below the 
left-hand side of his chest! As to the matter of there 
being a “heaven,” Ezra had a notion, in such an event, 
that the “rights of property” would be fully recognized 
there, and all ‘‘owners of land” treated respectfully! 

With these various reflections, Ezra found no dif- 
ficulty in replying to the inquiries of his Methodist 
friend. He had lived up to his “‘lights,’’ and soon 
would be called upon to face the Great Unknown. 
“T dunna know that I have ever done any wrung to 
anybody,” said he, “an’ if this arl running wownd 
should send mah to the grave . . . I shanna be 
afeared!” “The grave,” he added, with a shake of his 
head, “be for us all!” 
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The Bone-Setter 


Thirty years ago it would be hard to find, anywhere 
in Wales, a more popular man than Hugh Morgan, 
the Bone-setter. Standing over six feet in height, 
and weighing about eighteen stone, no finer specimen 
of a man could be found west of Offa’s Dyke. As he 
walked up the street people turned to look at him. 
His appearance vividly reminded one of the famous 
John Ridd in Lorna Doone, and it was often noticed 
that as he entered a house his body filled the doorway. 

Hugh Morgan generally wore a light fawn suit, made 
of riding tweed, and his breeches and leggings fitted 
him to a “T.” He cultivated side whiskers which had 
the effect of accentuating the breadth of his face. His 
black square hat was not unlike that commonly seen 
in pictures of John Bull. He usually carried a riding 
whip with which he occasionally slapped his leg as he 
walked along the road. A single glance at his magnifi- 
cent figure left an impression of virile health and rugged 
strength. 

In the district in which Hugh lived he was often 
called “Black Morgan.” This name no doubt was 
selected by his acquaintances on account of his black 
hair and dark complexion. Among those on familiar 
terms with him he went by the name of “Uncle Hugh.” 
His genial and benevolent manner had won for him that 
affectionate title. When any of his friends were un- 
fortunate enough to dislocate or fracture a bone, their 
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first thought was where Uncle Hugh could be found. 

Hugh Morgan took a great interest infarming. This 
occupation, in fact, was his chief interest. Bone-set- 
ting was not much more than an interesting “‘side- 
line.” He firmly refused to regard it as his “pro- 
fession.”” He “set” bones because he knew better than 
anyone else how to do it, and because people were in 
the habit, now and again, of breaking their bones. 
Farming, however, was what he loved to talk about. 
As a successful breeder of live stock he was widely 
known, and many a prize won at the Agricultural 
Fair decorated his dining room at Brynmawr. 

Hugh Morgan’s fame as a “bone-setter” had a still 
wider range. Many were the stories circulated of the 
wonderful work he had done. It was generally believed 
that his extraordinary ability to set bones was largely 
a matter of inheritance. Several members of the Mor- 
gan family were known to have an extensive knowledge 
of the art, but none had a reputation equal to that 
which Hugh enjoyed. There was no evidence that he 
had at any time received any special training for the 
work, and it was observed that he had a marked 
aversion to the use of technical terms. Scores of 
people, however, were prepared to swear on the Big 
Book that Hugh Morgan knew every bone and sinew 
in a man’s body, and they firmly believed that this 
knowledge was derived from mysterious sources not 
available to the ordinary man. It was a “gift” under- 
stood to be in the exclusive possession of the Morgan 
family. In any case, Hugh’s skill in everything con- 
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nected with bone-setting was positively beyond 
question. His fame spread far and wide. Injured 
people from all parts of the country were brought to 
him, and they invariably went away rejoicing. 

Every Thursday Hugh Morgan attended the market 
at St. Arthur, and the proprietor of the Red Lion, with 
a shrewd eye to business, placed at his disposal a spare 
room at the back of the bar. In that room hundreds 
of people found relief. Men on crutches were often 
seen limping into the room with the help of their 
friends, and when they came out it was not an un- 
common thing for the crutches to be left behind! The 
very presence of Hugh Morgan inspired people with 
confidence, and when they placed themselves in his 
strong hands they felt assured that all was well. 

When making an examination of an injured limb 
it was Hugh’s custom to chat freely with the “‘patient’’ 
about matters of common interest. Often, without a 
word of warning, as the talk proceeded, there would 
be a quick movement of Hugh’s hands, a sudden 
gripping of the patient’s body, a sharp cry, and in a 
moment or two the patient would be listening to the 
smooth and comforting words of the Bone-setter, 
“That’s all right now! The little trouble is over!” 

Doctors from the neighbouring town sometimes 
hinted that Hugh Morgan was a good deal of a 
“quack.” This did not diminish his popularity at all. 
In fact, it rather accentuated it, and more than one 
doctor in the county finally concluded it might be a 
pretty good stroke of business to offer Hugh a partner- 
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ship in his practice. A partnership with a professional 
man carried with it the privilege of charging fees, but 
Hugh declined all offers. He was not in the habit 
of fixing fees for such work as he performed, and he 
had no desire to change. ‘Pay me what you like, 
or what you think it’s worth,” was his usual answer 
when asked the amount of his fee. This generally 
resulted in the payment of half a crown, and there were 
rare occasions when Hugh received as much as five 
shillings for setting a bone. 

When Hugh came to handling children with broken 
bones he was as tender as a woman. He encouraged 
every child to call him “Uncle.” It wasn’t long before 
they became aware that he was carrying in his pocket 
a packet of sweets, and Hugh often declared that, as 
a first step in the direction of closer intimacy, the 
packet of sweets beat anything he knew. 

It was my misfortune, when ten years old, to break 
my collar-bone and dislocate my shoulder. Hugh Mor- 
gan lived just a mile away, and it took but a short time 
to send him a message that he was needed. Trem- 
blingly I waited the visit of Uncle Hugh. At last his 
big form appeared in the doorway, and his jolly laugh 
soon smoothed out my tangled nerves. “Hullo, my 
little man! What have you been trying to do to your- 
self?” It took but a few moments to discover what had 
happened, and then he said: “Tut! this is nothing, 
my little fellow! Just close your eyes, and “grig” 
your teeth, and Uncle won’t hurt you!” A sharp crack 
that sounded to me like the report of a gun, then a sud- 
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den twist of my shoulder, and Uncle Hugh was smiling 
at me and saying: “That’s all right now, my little 
fellow! The trouble is over!” 

My father once dislocated his ankle and had to send 
for Uncle Hugh. “Hullo, Tom!’ said he, with a 
broad smile, “I never thought I would have the 
pleasure of handling thee/’”’ He then took hold of the 
injured foot and said, “Tom, do you think you could 
whistle that old tune we used to sing? Try it, that’s 
a good chap, and I will whistle with you.” Both men 
began to whistle the familiar air, and all at once there 
was a sudden grip, a break in the flow of whistling, 
and the ankle slipped into its proper place! 

Hugh was fond of following the hounds, and always 
rode a good horse. During a gallop over some rough 
ground his horse once stumbled and fell, throwing 
Hugh heavily to the ground. The moment he rose 
to his feet he knew that his shoulder was out of joint. 
Walking to a gate near by, he placed his injured arm 
over the top bar and put his shoulder “in” again. 

One of the stories which Hugh himself used to tell 
was in connection with a visit he once made to a London 
hospital. It happened that a patient in that particular 
hospital was a man from Hugh’s own county, and he 
was there on account of an accident resulting in a 
broken limb. The resident doctor had failed to correct 
the trouble, and the Welshman begged the nurse to send 
for Hugh Morgan, the Bone-setter. An urgent mes- 
sage was sent to Wales, and Hugh decided to undertake 
the journey. Arriving at the hospital the following 
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evening, he met the doctor in the patient’s ward. A 
short discussion took place, and Hugh arranged to 
meet the doctor in the patient’s room the following 
morning. 

Hugh then returned to his hotel, presumably to rest 
for the night. An hour later he visited the hospital 
again and asked permission to see the patient. After 
making a thorough examination of the trouble, he came 
to the conclusion to tackle the job at once. To the 
intense astonishment of the nurse in charge, the task 
that had brought Hugh Morgan to the great city of 
London was there and then accomplished, and when the 
doctor arrived next morning according to arrangement, 
he was startled to learn what had happened the night 
before, and that the Bone-setter from Wales had left 
for home by the midnight train! When Hugh reached 
home he said to his wife: “Missus, you would hardly 
believe it!—but those London doctors don’t know 
everything!” 

The extraordinary story of Black Susan, the gipsy, 
is worth recalling. Black Susan and her husband 
lived in a tent at the bottom of the valley, and one day 
the husband called on Hugh Morgan and asked him if 
he would be good enough to come and examine his wife’s 
arm. Hugh was ever ready to help anybody in need 
of the skill he possessed, and he at once walked down to 
the gipsy’s tent to examine Black Susan’s trouble. 
He found that her shoulder had been dislocated months 
before, and that no correction could now be made 
without a certain treatment involving violent pain. 
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It was agreed that the effort should be made, and Hugh 
and the gipsy husband took Black Susan to a cow-shed 
near by. There they laid her on a bundle of hay spread 
over the floor of the shed, and Hugh tackled what he 
afterwards declared to be the biggest job of his life. 
Placing his knee on the gipsy’s breast, and gripping her 
shoulder with both hands, he wrenched the bone into 
its proper place, and set her troubles at rest. 

Hugh Morgan, the Bone-setter, has since gone to the 
place where all brave men go. His big form and his 
genial face are no longer seen in the streets of St. 
Arthur. The loss to the community—great as it is— 
is not so keenly felt as one might suppose, but this is 
due to the fact that a young Hugh Morgan has taken 
his father’s place. 
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Waggoner Bill 


As I gently draw aside the curtain that separates 
me from my boyhood days there is one figure that 
rarely fails to make an appearance. It is the heavy- 
set figure of our servant man Bill. I suppose he had a 
surname, but I have no idea what it was. From my 
knowledge of his disposition I am inclined to think that 
if he had a surname at all it must have been of English 
origin. There was nothing about Bill suggestive of 
Celtic characteristics. To the religious atmosphere 
in which he lived he seldom showed the slightest re- 
sponse. Nobody ever heard him hum to himself a 
religious tune, nor was he at all keen on attending the 
services at Ebenezer chapel. At times he was heard 
to whistle a secular song in the barn on a Sunday, 
and there was a report that he and our dog Rover had 
hunted rabbits on the hill when the rest of the family 
were attending the “‘means of grace.” Furthermore, 
it was his custom to wear a peacock’s feather in his hat, 
and this alone was evidence of a rebellious attitude 
of mind to the sanctities of the Sabbath day. With 
these things in mind one can hardly resist the con- 
clusion that Bill must have originally hailed from some 
remote part of the country east of Offa's Dyke. Very 
English, indeed, was Bill! 

It is curious to note that Bill had acquired the habit 
of sucking both his thumbs! Anyone popping his head 
over the lower door of the stable, after Bill had finished 
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his day’s work, would more than likely see him seated 
on a wooden box, close to the chaff-cutting machine, 
with his two thumbs comfortably tucked away in his 
mouth! From the bland and self-satisfied expression 
on his face it was obvious that this somewhat unusual 
habit afforded him the keenest enjoyment, and if he had 
a conscious philosophy of life at all one can be quite 
sure that it was entirely devoid of disturbing notions. 
“This arl world,” he often remarked, “is a purty good 
place to live in!” 

I have already said that Bill was never greatly dis- 
posed to attend the services at Ebenezer chapel. When 
he went at all it was his custom to sit in the gallery 
specially reserved for the accommodation of the un- 
converted. Bill was always uneasy in the presence of 
converted people. The company of ‘“‘sinners’’ was 
much more to his taste, and he had no desire to risk 
his peace of mind by association with any other class. 

Bill’s fondness for the company of sinners attracted 
the attention of one of the deacons of Ebenezer who 
ventured to have a word or two with him concerning 
his “latter end.” “Are you aware, my dear ‘yong’ 
man,” said the deacon in a tone of profound solemnity, 
“that you are only here in this old world on a visit!” 
“Not so much of a ‘visit’ be blawed!”’ replied Bill, “in 
this arl world I’ve got to work devilishly hard!” 

The village shoemaker, however, had succeeded in 
persuading Bill to join his Bible class, but this was 
mainly due to the fact that for many years he had made 
Bill’s boots and had given him the utmost satisfaction. 
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Although fully recognizing his obligation to the shoe- 
maker in this respect, Bill rarely participated in the 
discussions that took place. In a detached way he lis- 
tened to the various arguments concerning a variety 
of abstruse theological problems, but seldom opened his 
mouth, either to speak or to sing. In fact, Bill was 
regarded by all as a bit of an oddity. The shoemaker 
found it hard to interest him in matters pertaining to 
the spiritual life, but he cherished the hope that, sooner 
or later, a few rays of divine truth would penetrate his 
unresponsive mind. With this lofty desire beating in 
his breast Bill’s teacher pressed forward to what he was 
fond of referring to as the “mark of his high calling.” 

There was one occasion when Bill was induced to 
take part in a discussion that centred on the grave 
problem why a ‘yearling’ calf had been selected for a 
certain sacrifice recorded in the Old Testament. Why 
not a young calf? It was the practice of the shoemaker 
to invite each member of the class to express an opinion 
on the subject under review, and in due course Bill’s 
turn came to answer the question. To avoid the 
possibility of confusion as to its import, the question 
was repeated. “What was the origin and purpose of 
the custom of selecting a ‘yearling’ calf for the 
sacrifice? Why not a young calf?’ 

For the first time in his life Bill plucked up courage 
to offer an explanation. Scratching his head for a 
moment or two with an obvious effort to clarify his 
thoughts, he said: “I dunna know, I’m sure, Muster 
Davies, unless it was that a ‘yearling’ would stand a 
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bit more hy-arvin’!’’ A slight twitter from those 
around followed this acute observation, and without 
further pursuit of the problem the shoemaker shrewdly 
directed the attention of the class to the next question. 

There were*two things in life that particularly in- 
terested Bill. He was greatly attached to the horses 
of which he had charge, and he had a passion for 
poaching. When currycombing his horses it was his 
custom to talk to them as if they were human beings. 
In fact he articulated on the plane of a horse more freely 
than on the plane of a man. On special occasions he 
devoted much time and care to plaiting his horses’ tails 
with straw, and his artistic ability in this respect won 
for him the warm admiration of all who knew him. 
As he toiled at his task the horses themselves would 
turn their heads in Bill’s direction and nod their 
friendly appreciation of the interest taken in their 
welfare. 

The most vivid periods in Bill’s life were those in 
which he was able to indulge in his passion for poaching. 
After dark he would often slip off to a farm on the side 
of the hill and place snares in various places in the hope 
of catching a hare or two. In certain favourable spots 
he would fix a wire with a loop at the end of it over 
a little hole in the ground and drop a fistful of grain 
over the hole. This was Bill’s special contrivance to 
catch pheasants. At other times he laid bank-hooks 
for trout, and in the winter, when salmon came up 
from the Wye to spawn, he would walk into the river 
at the dead of night and gaff one or two on the stream. 
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These were thrilling experiences for Bill. In the hope 
that the replenishment of the larder would substantially 
diminish the magnitude of his guilt he would hand over 
to the family, with a mysterious air, the evidence of 
his illegal activities, and quietly return to his duties in 
the stable. With a superb disregard for the “‘terrors 
of the law” our servant man Bill provided many a 
delightful meal for his master’s family. 

On account of Bill’s belief in the existence of ghosts, 
my father once decided to indulge in a practical joke 
at his expense. When out hunting one day he had the 
unusual! chance of shooting a crane, and on returning 
home he secretly fixed this big bird on the top of a 
narrow stairway leading to the second floor of one of 
our barns. The crane was made to stand erect, with 
wings outstretched, and a big potato in its beak. 
On the floor to which the stairway led was a door that 
had to be closed at night, and it was Bill’s business to 
see that this was done. When night came my father 
called Bill and said: “William, go and close the door 
on the top floor of the barn.” Off went Bill to carry 
out the “gaffer’s’’ orders. In a few moments a loud 
shout broke the stillness of the night, and Bill came 
rushing out of the barn crying: “Gaffer! Gaffer! where 
be you? The devil himself, lookin’ like a big arl bird 
with a tater in its mouth is standin’ at the head of the 
stairs!” | When Bill discovered from my father’s 
laughter that the “gaffer” had played him an “‘oncom- 
mon” nasty trick, he slunk into the stable and tried 
to restore his shattered nerves as best he could. On 
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his return to a normal condition of mind he determined 
he would ‘“‘put one over the gaffer” the first chance he 
could get. 

The following day Bill noticed my father in the 
yard with his gun on his arm. Walking up to him he 
said: ‘‘Gaffer, would you bet mea shillin’ I canna shoot 
a candle through the barn door?” My father had 
never heard that such a feat was possible and im- 
mediately accepted the bet. He thought he would 
“humour” Bill after the previous night’s experience. 
“All right, William,” said he, “take my gun and let me 
see you do it.” Placing a tallow candle in the gun, 
Bill stepped back a few paces and fired at the door. 
To my father’s surprise the candle went through the 
door, and Bill, with a triumphant look on his face, 
stretched out his hand for the shilling he had won. 

There comes to me the memory of an incident which 
will prevent me from ever forgetting Waggoner Bill. 
For this I owe him a debt I can never repay. There 
were times when he would slip through the orchard to 
a little public-house on the side of the turnpike road to 
indulge in a pint or two of beer. On one occasion, a 
neighbouring farmer, who had taken much more beer 
than was good for him, made an offensive reference to 
something my father had done. Quietly placing his 
jug of beer on the hob, Bill rose and walked over to 
where the farmer was seated. “It looks to me,” said 
Bill, “‘as if you and me had a bit o’ business to settle! 
Them words you were just sayin’ about the gaffer 
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must be taken back! Would you mind comin’ out in 
the yard?” 

The farmer blustered for awhile and tried to persuade 
Bill that what he had said was none of his business. 
“That wunna do for me,” said Bill, “when anything 1s 
said about the gaffer behind his back I make it my 
ae to attend to it, and you must take them words 

ack. 

On the farmer’s refusal to retract, Bill gripped him 
roughly by the collar of his coat and dragged him 
out of the inn into the yard. With his hand on the 
offender’s throat he drove him against the wall, and 
under the threat of blackening his eyes Bill forced from 
the frightened farmer the apology demanded. Just 
before re-entering the inn to finish his pint of beer 
Bill thought it advisable to utter a further word of 
warning. ‘“Dunna thee let me ever hear thee sayin’ 
them things again about the gaffer! It'll go hard on 
thee if I do!” 

Later in the evening the news of the encounter 
reached my father, and he strolled into the stable to 
get Bill’s account of it. For some time Bill was reluc- 
tant to tell what part he had played in the matter, 
but bit by bit the story was extracted from him. 
“Tt was very good of you, William, to stand for me in 
that way,” said my father. “It wunna much of a job,” 
replied Bill, and then, with a smile that brightened his 
heavy face, he added, “But ’er took it back, gaffer! 
’Ex took it back!” 

Yes! that is why I am not likely to forget the 
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memory of Waggoner Bill. Limited as was his world 
to the little parish in which he lived, he never failed 
to play the man. When I return to Wales I shall seek 
him somewhere among the quiet valleys of my native 
county. I would like to grip his hand and slap him on 
the back. I hope I shall find that he has not suc- 
cumbed to the entreaties of the shoemaker and lost 
his delight in the company of sinners. The obligation 
to follow the “straight and narrow path” would put an 
end to the adventurous trips at night to snare hares 
and pheasants, and to gaff a few splendid salmon on 
the stream. Bill would cease to be Bill if those avenues 
of wholesome activity were permanently closed to him. 
I shrink from the prospect of seeing him without a 
peacock’s feather in his hat, and half the anticipated 
joy of meeting him again would vanish if I found him 
the least bit changed from the Bill I knew in the days 
of long ago. . . . Good old Bill! 
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A Woman of Authority 


Mrs. Edward Watkins lived at a farm in the parish 
of Llanbadarn known as Bryncoch. Like most farm 
names the word Bryncoch had a descriptive meaning. 
Broadly translated it means “a red hill,’ and a glance 
at the place was sufficient to indicate the propriety of 
the name by which the farm was known. The farm 
had been rented from the squire of the parish, and was 
used mainly for the purpose of raising sheep. 

The farmhouse had been built at least a hundred 
years, and was still in a state of good repair. It wasa 
low, rambling stone building with a wooden porch in 
front. In the summer “‘creepers’’ grew over the porch. 
Under each window were flower beds bordered with big 
stones, and along the front of the house was a path made 
of cobble-stones. At one end of the building an apple 
tree had been trained to grow up the white-washed 
walls. Everything about the place gave an impression 
of order, cleanliness and respectability. 

When Mrs. Watkins married it was commonly said 
by the people in the parish that she was then exactly 
half her husband’s age. The question as to what 
was her age when her husband reached sixty was a 
conundrum that baffled the mathematical ability of 
the boys attending the village school! 

In order to protect the reputation of Mrs. Watkins 
it must be taken for granted that her husband was at 
least forty years of age when he speculated on a wife. 
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From a material point of view the speculation was not 
without some favourable features. 

Mrs. Watkins turned out to be a woman of more than 
ordinary capacity. In spite of the fact that, in the 
course of time; a large family had to be fed and clothed, 
she quickly assumed the position of chief authority in 
all the affairs of the farm. It was she who hired the 
servant man at May Fair, and it was she who dis- 
missed him if his work turned out to be unsatisfactory. 
She negotiated the sale of the wool clip, and the wool 
merchant from town often declared that there wasn’t 
a person in the parish of Llanbadarn so hard to deal 
with as Mrs. Watkins, Bryncoch. She rarely failed 
to get the last penny for everything the farm produced. 

Her husband was a man who had litile to say for him- 
self, and as time went on that little became less. In 
the early years of their married life he had ventured, 
once or twice, to say that he had the right, on certain 
matters under discussion, to make the final decision, 
but he was sharply told to mind his own business. “If 
the affairs of Bryncoch were left to you, my good man,” 
said Mrs. Watkins, “we would soon be in a pretty 
pickle!’ There was some truth in the statement, 
no doubt, but her husband felt that, in the presence 
of the servant man, it might have been stated with a 
little less acidity. Mrs. Watkins, however, had taken 
the reins of government, and was determined that 
everyone should know it. 

Edward Watkins was a man whose appearance 
carried with it the suggestion of a contemplative mind. 
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He had a fringe of grey beard running under his chin 
from ear to ear. The practice of wearing a fringe of 
beard under the chin was quite common among the 
farmers of Wales and was probably designed ‘as an 
economic provision that precluded the necessity of 
buying a scarf! 

Watkins had a spare frame and his clothes seemed 
to hang on him. He read a good deal and showed 
a marked partiality for Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
Perhaps there was something in common between Bun- 
yan and himself. In any case the servant man knew 
that Watkins would often slip off to an old broken- 
down stone barn in the dingle so that he might read for 
an hour or two without fear of interruption. 

To books of any kind Mrs. Watkins had a violent 
aversion. She once found her eldest daughter reading 
a novel lent her by the vicar, and it was the signal for 
a storm. “Show me a woman who reads,” she said, 
“and I will show you a slut!” 

It was a consuming desire on the part of Mrs. 
Watkins to become the owner of Bryncoch. She would 
like to think that she belonged to the landlord class. 
In her ambitious mind there was a determination to 
be “somebody.” She showed a marked appreciation 
of any deference paid her, and became quite agreeable, 
and even hospitable, when her superiority was reflected 
in the manners of those who addressed her. 

Mrs. Watkins had established the custom of regular 
attendance at the parish church, and the family occu- 
pied a pew that was known as “the Bryncoch pew.” 
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She was always very respectful to the vicar, but 
rarely used the ‘““Mister’” when addressing ordinary 
men. Her husband generally accompanied her to 
church, partly because she demanded it and partly 
because he liked the vicar. The vicar himself reci- 
procated the good feeling. The latter’s friendliness 
was largely due to the fact that Watkins had once 
presented him with a special “‘fly” for trout-fishing, 
and this particular “fly” had greatly added to the 
vicar’s “catch.” Such a gift could hardly fail to 
establish a permanent regard. 

Mrs. Watkins was a tall, well-built woman, with 
features somewhat coarse, and when she reached middle 
age she became unusually stout. This, however, 
did not appear to diminish her energy at all. When 
working around the house, with her sleeves turned over 
her elbow, and the hem of one side of her skirt pinned 
to her waist with a clothes-peg, she moved rapidly from 
one job to another. Work, and forever work, appeared 
to be the main diet on which her big body thrived. 

When going to market Mr. and Mrs. Watkins usually 
drove a horse and trap. The seat was so small that 
there was hardly room for both, especially as the space 
required by the wife was at least two-thirds of the 
whole! When she went alone she always rode a big, 
black mare. The mare and her mistress seemed to 
have been made for one another. 

If the servant man had brought any stock to the 
market to sell, Mrs. Watkins would meet the prospective 
buyer and close the transaction herself. She gloried 
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in her capacity to make a good deal. When the buyer’s 
bid had reached the figure she had set her heart upon, 
she would suddenly hold out her hand to receive the 
“slap’—thus indicating that the “bid” had been 
accepted. She then accompanied the buyer into the 
back room of the Red Lion, and there completed the 
business. 

In politics it hardly need be said that Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins were Tories. It was understood by the 
Liberal agent that nothing could be gained by canvass- 
ing them in the interests of his party. Mrs. Watkins, 
in particular, held the view that, being church people, 
they could not consistently be anything but Tories. 
Gladstone she abhorred. She could never understand 
how it was possible for him to be both a Churchman and 
a Liberal! The vicar had darkly hinted that there 
was a “Romish taint” about him, and Mrs. Watkins 
had a wholesome horror of Popery. Her one great 
ambition in life was to become a landlord, and there 
was no sounder supporter of the “stern and unbending 
Tory Party” than she. 

The turgid currents of the Welsh reviva! hardly 
touched the fringe of Bryncoch farm. According to 
Mrs. Watkins the whole movement had a “nasty smell” 
about it. Half of “them Methodists” were “off their 
heads,” and the other half “ought to know better.” 
A good many women who were carried away by the re- 
vival had to submit to some very outspoken criticism 
when meeting Mrs. Watkins in the market. “Can't 
you find anything better to do, woman, than waste 
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your time at them Methodist meetings?” One of her 
friends retorted: “When a woman begins to show 
crows-feet under her eyes, it’s time to be serious!’’ But 
Mrs. Watkins was supremely oblivious of the thrust. 
When she heard from the servant man of the “‘strange 
doings” at the meetings, she lifted her hands in horror 
and exclaimed: What—on—earth—is the world 
coming to?” To her intensely practical mind the 
English Church stood for a quiet, orderly and indus- 
trious life, and all this noise and ‘“‘skurry”’ concerning 
religious matters was an abomination to her. 

In one respect the hard and practical mind of Mrs. 
Watkins revealed an inheritance that had a mystic 
touch about it. She was pretty sure of the existence 
of ghosts. Her mother had told her many a story of 
their activities, and Mrs. Watkins would sometimes 
repeat them to her daughters. What frightened them 
most was the story of a ghost that appeared to a family, 
late one night, and told them of a treasure that had been 
hidden under the stone flags of the kitchen. After de- 
livering the message the ghost was considerate enough 
to ask whether it should leave the house “by wind” 
or “by fire.’’ Someone had the courage to say, in 
trembling tones, “By wind’’—and the next moment 
the doors and windows slammed as if a great storm 
were approaching, and when the occupants of the room 
ventured to open their eyes—the ghost had gone! 

Apart from her reluctant belief in ghosts Mrs. Watkins 
had no particular views concerning “the other world.” 
She had a cold, practical view of life, and all her activ- 
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ities were directed to material ends. If she had any 
religious views at all she took good care to keep them 
rigidly to herself. It cannot be conceived that she ever 
discussed them with her husband. Emotionalism was 
severely banned at Bryncoch. 

In the course of time the “Reaper” entered the home 
of Bryncoch and took Edward Watkins away. His 
wife was equal to the occasion. The funeral order, 
given toa local draper, was the largest he ever received. 
Black dresses were ordered for the girls, and black suits 
for the boys. Her own dress was heavily trimmed 
with crepe, and her widow’s bonnet—with the “‘weeds”’ 
—was a costly “‘creation” of an expert milliner. An 
expensive oak coffin was supplied by the village under- 
taker, and nothing was overlooked to make the funeral 
as impressive as possible. 

When the day of “interment” arrived, and the ser- 
vice conducted by the vicar was over, Mrs. Watkins 
called the undertaker into the kitchen and startled 
him with a peremptory request for his bill! ““When 
my poor man and I got married,” she said, “‘we agreed 
that whichever died first, the other would see to it that 
the bill for the coffin would be paid before the body 
left the house! Let me have your bill!” It was not 
without some show of reluctance that the undertaker 
produced his account, and from under the mighty 
folds of her skirt Mrs. Watkins brought forth a purse 
from which she poured on the table a sufficient number 
of sovereigns to settle the claim. Then said: “Kindly 
give me a resait!”’ 
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As soon as the transaction was over, and the “‘resait”’ 
put into her purse, and the purse securely replaced in 
the mysterious pocket from which it came, Mrs. 
Watkins called the servant man and asked if everything 
was ready. She then ordered him to bring out from the 
stable her big, black mare. Walking to the horse- 
block she mounted the mare and at once placed herself 
at the head of the procession. The signal was given to 
start, and the step-step-step of the big, black mare 
set the pace for the friends and mourners who walked 
behind! 

In that way, on a hot June day, through the shaded 
lane that led from Bryncoch farm, the funeral pro- 
cession marched. A memorable event in the life of the 
Bryncoch family was reaching its culmination, and the 
head of the family was performing her difficult task with 
grand and solemn dignity. 

A few months later Mrs. Watkins attended the 
market at St. Arthur, and was noticed to “bustle” 
about her business as energetically as ever. Replying 
to the inquiry as to the state of her health she said: 
“T binna quite as well as I’d like to be, Muster Davies. 
[’ve had a lot of trouble the last three months. In that 
short time I’ve lost my father, a brother, and my poor 
husband, and—coming all in a ‘hep’ like that!—it 
has been a bit awk’ard on me!”’ 

By a curious stroke of luck Mrs. Watkins, in the 
course of the next few years, was able to satisfy her 
heart's desire in regard to the ownership of Bryncoch. 
No dream had been quite so fascinating as that of 
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being a landlord. The squire, so it was reported, 
had been speculating in London, and had found himself 
compelled to sell a portion of his estate topay his debts. 
This was the opportunity Mrs. Watkins had long 
waited for, and she gripped it with both her hands. 
The “‘deeds’—if you please—are in her name! 

The children of Bryncoch are now all grown up, 
but the right of Mrs. Watkins to control their destiny 
has never been seriously challenged. To this day she 
holds the reins. It is generally believed that there is 
yet one more vision that affects the mind of this 
singularly strong and dominating woman. She would 
like to think that, after her reign is over, her eldest 
son will be known throughout the countryside as 
“The Squire of Bryncoch.”’ 
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Jerry the Singer 


Everybody in the district knew him as Jerry the 
Singer. His proper name was Jeremiah Lloyd, and it 
was understood that his mother had named him 
Jeremiah in the belief that a biblical name would give 
him a good start over a number of boys in the parish 
whose names were all of worldly origin. At the back 
of Mrs. Lloyd’s mind was also the shrewd notion that 
the name she had selected for her lad might win for 
herself the approval of the Almighty, and be evidence 
to the world at large of her devotion to the Big Book. 

Jerry was a light-hearted fellow and always had a 
joke on the tip of his tongue. He didn’t approve of 
the name his mother had burdened him with, and much 
preferred being known as Jerry. The name Jeremiah 
was obviously too suggestive of solemn things, and 
Jerry was anything but solemn. Early in life he 
showed a remarkable taste for music, and often revelled 
in songs that were redolent of joyous things. 

Jerry’s musical gifts must have been inherited from 
his parents. There was a tradition in the family that 
his father, in the tragic absence of the fiddler at a 
certain village feast, had once played the Jew’s-harp 
with signal success! His mother was also known to 
have displayed an unusual musical ability. She had 
ingeniously adapted the letters of the alphabet to the 
tune set to the words “Am I a Soldier of the Cross,” 
and it was her custom to gather her children around her 
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knee in the kitchen of Bryngroes and teach them 
the double lesson of the alphabet set to music! 

When Jerry was fourteen years old a teacher of music 
opened a singing class in the village of Cwmbach. His 
princely fee for twelve weekly lessons was a shilling, 
and Jerry’s father was persuaded to risk a shilling on 
the lad. Jerry himself felt that at last his chance in 
life had come! The progress that he made in the study 
of the tonic-solfa notation astonished the rest of the 
class, and it was soon conceded by all that Jerry Lloyd 
would make a singer. 

During the subsequent period in which Jerry’s voice 
was changing, he passed through an agony of uncer- 
tainty as to whether he was going to have a voice or not. 
But by the time he reached manhood he required no 
teacher to tell him he could sing. He found himself 
in the possession of a voice of rare quality and range. 
He never forgot the thrill of delight which the know- 
ledge brought him. There was a “career” before him 
now. He was going to be a “singer.” Many a night 
he dreamt he appeared on a concert platform, and the 
roar of applause that greeted his singing was almost 
sufficient to waken him! 

As time went by Jerry was much in demand at 
country concerts, and wherever he went his singing 
excited considerable enthusiasm. For some time he 
confined his solo singing to songs of a sentimental 
character, but he looked forward with intense eagerness 
to an opportunity of tackling some of the big oratorio 
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There was a little girl living in the village of 
Cwmbach who was wonderfully capable at the piano, 
and Jerry induced her to teach him the one particular 
oratorio solo he had set his heart upon to learn. It 
was the great tenor solo, Sound an Alarm. How those 
two fought with the task would be a story well worth 
telling! At last the great solo was mastered, and 
Jerry's performance at a concert that subsequently 
took place was admitted by everybody to be a brilliant 
success. The last “Sound an Alarm,” in which Jerry 
had to take a top “A,” was sung with so much fire and 
in such magnificent voice that the audience rose to its 
feet tumultuously calling for an encore! 

Jerry’s success as a singer eventually began to make 
his mind uneasy concerning his future. Up to this time 
he had lived with his father on the farm, but the more 
vital life of the town now called to him. He wanted 
to get into closer touch with musical activities. Oppor- 
tunities to sing carried with them the promise of a fuller 
and richer life, and he turned his longing eyes in the 
direction of the little town of St. Arthur. 

There were two things in particular that led Jerry 
to cherish his dream. His old teacher had moved to 
St. Arthur and was organizing a choir of picked voices 
to compete at a forthcoming musical festival. Jerry 
was anxious to join, and his teacher was equally 
anxious to get him. Tenors were none too plentiful 
and there was an optional top “C”’ in the competitive 
chorus that Jerry could reach with ease. It was too 
good an opportunity to miss! 
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The desire to move to St. Arthur was stimulated by 
another spell. Jerry had a sweetheart, and, what was 
more, she could sing! He had long decided that if he 
ever married—and it was his full intention to do so— 
his wife would have to be a singer. Married life was 
a “duet’—and voices must blend. In Annie of Pen- 
rhiew he was fortunate in finding a combination of the 
qualities necessary to make an ideal wife, and he was 
anxious to start the “duet” right away. 

It was finally decided to open a small grocer shop in 
St. Arthur, and after the wedding Jerry and Annie 
found themselves installed for most of the day behind a 
counter. It was Annie, however, who gradually 
assumed the responsibility of carrying on the business. 
Jerry was often in demand at country concerts, and his 
interest in music soon became an absorbing passion. 
There developed in him a streak of irresponsibility 
regarding business matters that first caused his wife 
some anxiety, but eventually she became reconciled to 
it, and even thought it might be a mark of genius. She 
always smiled when people talked of Jerry’s singing. 

Life behind the counter of a little grocer shop 
soon became distasteful to Jerry, and one day he was 
prompted to speculate on a new enterprise. A brilliant 
idea struck him. He would sell milk around the town! 
The idea fascinated him. What an opportunity the 
occupation would afford of talking to people about the 
musical activities in which he was so deeply interested! 
He therefore bought a few cows in the market and 
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rented a shed on the outskirts of the town to “‘house”’ 
them. 

Every morning about five o'clock, Jerry marched up 
hill to milk the cows. On the return journey, carrying 
in each hand a bucket of milk, he welcomed every 
chance of having a chat with anyone who happened to 
be walking up the hill. When the weather was wet 
it was his regular custom to remove the lids from the 
buckets—with a shrewd anticipation of the result— 
and carry on a leisurely conversation about matters in 
general. With a musical laugh he often said that this 
particular habit had the approval of his wife, because, 
when he reached home, it was found that he had 
more milk than when he started! The moment the rain 
began to fall Jerry would push his cap to the back of 
his head and say, with a jolly laugh, “Yes, Providence 
looks after her own!” 

In the course of a few years Jerry won for himself 
a reputation as a singer that spread to neighbouring 
counties. A bardic association conferred upon him 
the coveted title of “Eos” (a nightingale), and he was 
more proud of the distinction than he could tell. He 
was often engaged to adjudicate at local eisteddfods 
and showed a remarkable knowledge of the vocal art. 

When I first became acquainted with Jerry he was a 
little over fifty years of age, but his tenor voice had lost 
little of its richness and beauty. He was a little below 
the average height, and usually wore an old tweed suit 
the coat of which had short tails and side pockets. His 
cap was generally worn on the back of his head. He 
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had a closely cropped sandy beard which he shaved 
just over the chin, revealing a dimple that was 
unusually large. He walked with a quick, energetic 
step, a slight swagger of the shoulders, and the side 
pockets of his tweed tail-coat swung in harmonious 
rhythm to the movement of his body. One always 
felt that Jerry brought a breeze with him. 

Although Jerry’s “repertoire” as a solo singer was 
somewhat limited, he had a few favourite songs on 
which he could always depend. Whilst the great solo 
Sound an Alarm was his first choice at religious concerts, 
his most popular secular song was known as The White 
Squall. His singing of this spirited sea-song never 
failed to bring down the house. The fidelity with 
which Jerry interpreted the spirit of the sea won for him 
the enthusiastic applause of all music lovers. 


For the White Squall rides on the surging main, 
And the barque bounds light on the ocean wave. 


It was somewhat curious that the widely-spread 
interest in theological questions scarcely touched Jerry. 
Music was his religion. Preaching, praying, and read- 
ing the Scriptures were “all very well,” but singing !— 
singing was Divine! There was no mention in the 
Bible, he said, that either preaching, praying, or reading 
the Scriptures had a place on the programme of Heaven, 
but the capacity to sing the “Song of Moses and the 
Lamb” was a qualification for the heavenly choir 
beyond a shadow of doubt! “Learn to sing, my good 
people, learn to sing!” 
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On one occasion Jerry remarked that everybody 
should learn to sing with an orchestra, for there was 
ample evidence in the Good Old Book that all the 
music of Heaven would be sung to the accompaniment 
of harps with golden strings. “If you cannot sing,” 
said he, “‘you had better get used to the idea of going 
to ‘the other place,’ where all you will need will be an 
ability to ‘groan’ and ‘gnash your teeth.’ ”’ 

When Jerry once discussed with a friend the possi- 
bility of there being a place on the musical programme 
of Heaven for such songs as The White Squall, and was 
regretfully told it was “hardly likely,” a perplexed look 
gathered on his face, and he replied: “‘If that is so, it’s 
too bad! too bad!’ He consoled himself, however, with 
the assurance that such solos as Sound an Alarm and 
Comfort Ye My People, and such choruses as The 
Heavens Are Telling and When His Loud Voice in 
Thunder Spoke would always be in demand there! 

When Jerry was over sixty years of age he was 
delighted to meet on the street of St. Arthur the very 
lady who, when a girl living at Cwmbach, had helped 
him to learn Sound an Alarm. For many years she had 
been living abroad and was now paying a visit to the 
land of her fathers. ““Well, well,” said Jerry, with a 
face beaming with smiles, “‘an’ how be you, my dear?” 
After a few words of welcome he begged his old “coach” 
to come and have a cup of tea with “the Missus” and 
himself. ‘“‘One thing | can promise you at any rate,” 
said he. “You will get a better cup of tea with the 
Missus than anywhere else in town. I do know/—I— 
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sell the milk!’ Recalling Jerry’s habit on the hill 
when the weather was wet, and the fact that he was 
accustomed to carry in the inside pocket of his coat a 
small bottle of unadulterated milk for the use of his own 
family, no further assurance was needed that the “cup 
of tea” at Jerry’s home would be “‘the best in town.” 

A few days later Jerry said to his old coach that 
he would like her, once again, to test his voice. It 
was arranged for him to meet her at the home of a friend 
the following evening. When Jerry arrived he took his 
pipe from his mouth and began vigorously to scrape 
his throat in anticipation of the effort about to be made. 
When the key of ““F’’ was struck on the piano Jerry took 
it with ease. “‘A little higher, gel,’ said he. When 
the key of ““A”’ was reached by intervals of semi-tones 
Jerry’s excitement became more pronounced. With 
a glow on his face he exclaimed: ‘Higher, gel, higher!” 

When at last top “C” was struck on the piano—and 
this was evidently Jerry’s objective—he threw his head 
back, and his glorious old voice bounded to the note 
with such strength and vigour that all who were present 
had a feeling of sudden dread lest the roof of the house 
might be blown away! The “release” of the note was 
as sudden as the “attack,” and Jerry turned to his 
“coach” with a look of awe on his face and said: “Gel 
alive! what note was that?” When told that the last 
note he had struck was actually top “C’”’ he declared 
he could hardly believe it—it was too good to be true! 

Encouraged by the result of his effort Jerry was now 
willing to sing a song. He produced from under his 
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coat a worn and tattered copy of The White Squall. 
Those who heard him sing will never forget the per- 
formance. The old war-horse had lost but little of his 
fire. Who could fail to see the gallant barque bounding 
lightly on the ocean wave? 

After the applause had subsided Jerry became remi- 
niscent of the days in which his vocal powers were at 
their best. He recalled some of the great London 
tenors who had sung in years gone by at the Welsh 
musical festivals, and whose songs sometimes contained 
a top “A.” If they reached it at all,’”’ said Jerry, 
“they could come from there as fast as ever they could! 
But in my best days I could reach top “C’’ with ease 
and love to stay there! Yes, love to stay there! | 
would play about in the branches, like a bird, all day!” 

When Jerry reaches the banks of the River of Life— 
and he cannot be far away—I am hopeful that strains 
of The White Squall will float to him from over the 
waters. The inhabitants of The Better Land will not 
be so intolerant as to prohibit the singing of a song 
that so often gladdened his heart on earth, and the 
conductor of the Choir of Heaven will no doubt extend 
a hearty welcome to the tenor singer from Wales—who 
can take a top “C”’ with ease! 
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